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BUDGET. Here are two body styles 
But that habit can now be broken. Because 
In 


HOW TO OWN A BIG DREAM ON A SMALL 
often more envied than owned. 
Dodge Darts. And Dart is a full-size Dodge priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. 
addition, Dart has a couple of special economy features its majo unitized, rust- 
1 the new alternator which makes thx 


economy models. By habit, they’re 


these two are 
‘competitors can’t match. A 
» battery last much longer than usual because it chargesa 
your 


tll be 


proofed body, an 
idle. If you're driving the commonplace and dreaming big dreams, do this. Shed the commonplace. Drive 
| be happy to show you just how smal 


dream. On a very small budget. Your nearest Dodge Dealer will 










On a beam 
Of light! 






Bell Telephone scientists recently transmit- 
“ted the human voice for the first time on a 
beam of “coherent” infrared light. 


To do this they used their new Optical 
Maser—a revolutionary device which may 
someday make light a whole new medium for 
telephone, TV and data communications, 

Here's why: 

Light waves vibrate tens of millions of 
times faster than ordinary radio waves re 
cause of these high frequencies, light beams 
have exe iting possibilities for handling enor- 
mous amounts of information. 


Ordinary light waves—the kind put out by 


your living room lamp—move like an unruly 


mob, Coherent light waves. on the other hand 
move like disciplined ranks of soldiers. Theo- 
retically they can be controlled, directed and 
modulated just as radio waves are now. 

The possibilities are breath-taking. Light 
beams might be transmitted through long 


B BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


New Bell Telephone discoveries suggest light as a future carrier 
of vast numbers of telephone calls, TV shows, data messages! 


pipes. or could someday be just what are 
needed for communications in space —for ex- 
ample, between space ships. 

Many other uses for coherent light beams 
in science and in the field of communications 
are being thought of as Bell Laboratories ex- 
periments ro forward. Continuing research 
like this requires adequate telephone com 
pany profits so that we can bring you the latest 
service improvements at the earliest possible 
time and the lowest possible cost. 





How do you find the best car 


the cars 
look 
alike 





the uniforms 
look 





Here's how: 
ms Look for the one company that gives you true 


home-town service... the one company owned and managed locally in the cities 
you visit—National Car Rentals. 


National operators own their offices. Important? Yes, we think you’ll agree, the 
man who owns the cars he rents takes greater pride in them, takes better care of 
them than a man who merely handles cars for someone else. 


At a National counter, you talk directly with the “home office’; you deal with a 
man who has built his own business on helpful, personal service to travelers. 


You deal with a home-towner who knows his city and its points of interest; knows 
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rental service in a strange city ? 


the offices 
look 
alike 








3 the rates 
: look 
; alike 


its people, its industries, its business patterns. His information can certainly help 
to fill you in quickly on the local picture. 


Point is, National is the only...the only...car rental service in America that offers 

you warm, friendly home-town service, coast to coast. Next time you're in a strange 
city, looking for the best car rental service, 

look for National. 

NATIONAL CAR RENTALS 


1015 Locust Street 
St. Louis 1, Missourt 


Represented in Canada by 
Home-town service everywhere . . . featuring new Fords and other fine cars Tilden Rent-A-Car 










LETTERS 





Kennedy & Cuba 
Sir: 

I am in favor of supporting a Cuban re- 
volt. I feel this is imperative. I] am sympa- 
thetic with our failure. It is understandable 
that errors were made. 

What I cannot tolerate is the evidence of 
moral decay in our Government—deceit and 
dishonesty! To think that we yell to the 
world that the invasion is strictly Cuban, and 
then publicly bemoan our failure—rehash it 
thoroughly! This has so thoroughly disillu- 
sioned me, I'!! never fully believe our leaders 
again. What an awful way to feel about our 
wonderful country. 

Mrs. Lynn Davis 
Visalia, Calif. 


Sir: 

There was a time when actions like our 
now admitted intervention in Cuba were 
called “brinksmanship.” There was a time 
also when Adlai Stevenson would have spo- 
ken out against our conduct in this affair as 
did, to his lasting credit, Senator Wayne 
Morse. Those were the days when Senator 
Kennedy was rapping President Eisenhower 
for publicly and vainly lying about our role 
in the U-2 incident. 

Now Kennedy has evolved from U-2 to 
me-too, strengthened Castro, and made the 
US. and its un-intelligence service the laugh- 
ingstock of the world—amidst new threats 
of direct military intervention and a frantic 
quest for testimonials from Goldwater and 
Nixon, from Eisenhower and Truman and 
Rockefeller. President Kennedy has taken 
the official blame but is busy trying to 
establish a future innocence-by-association, 

Fe_rx ANSELM 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

How ironic that Mr. Kennedy succeeded 
(briefly) in pushing his brave New Frontier 
to—of all places—the Bay of Pigs! 

Matthew (7:6) must have had Mr. Kenne- 
dy in mind when he wrote: “Neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you.” 

Ray (no kin) KeENNepy 
Glendale, Calif, 


Sir: 

“The moon is red. Message to Stanislav. 
The moon is red.” These are the words that 
came across the air to Guatemala on D-day- 
plus-one. We all felt as though we were on 
a sinking ship; Cuba was going to be lost. 
I, as an American citizen married to a 
Guatemalan, would have a lot of explaining 
to do. 

The Guatemalans are completely ineredu- 
lous as to what has happened. I hear all 








around me: “How can your countrymen al- 
low the establishment of a Communist base 
in Cuba, a menace to the U.S. and all of 
Central and South America?” The people 
here have retained the memory of a past 
Communist regime too vividly to bury their 
heads in the sand. 

Your article “The Cuban Disaster,” as one 
of the thermometers of the American people, 
will help to show the Latin Americans that 
someone in the States is on their side. 

Doris SmMitH TOPKE 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 


Sir: 

Time's sagacious reporting of the Cuban 
invasion disaster was a real eye opener. Per- 
haps the only good to come from this ugly 
mess will be the awakening of the average 
American as to his naiveté in global politics. 
If this is representative of the New Frontiers- 
manship, the prospects look dismal indeed. 

Joun R. Hemsy 
Cincinnati 


Sir: 

Did the CIA also advise George III of 
England? 

ELIZABETH BARRY 
Arlington, Va. 
Sir: 

What does President Kennedy mean—mak- 
ing the U.S. the laughingstock by backing 
a weak, hopelessly inadequate invasion at- 
tempt on Cuba and saying: “The soft so- 
cieties are about to be swept away with the 
debris of history"? 

Everett A. HELLMUTH 
Hedgesville, W. Va. 


Sir: 

One is reminded of Anthony Eden and 
Suez, but there’s a difference: we're stuck 
with our man for four years. 

Joun R. BuRROUGHS 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Sir: 

You made some particularly stupid re- 
marks regarding the “naive notions” that 
President Kennedy brought with him to the 
office of President of the U.S. Because 
of these “naive notions” he was elected Presi- 
dent. I, for one, hope he doesn’t lose a 
single one of them! 

Mrs. H. L. VAN CAMPEN 
Castro Valley, Calif. 


Sir: 
I know exactly how our President feels. 
I was once considered a good amateur boxer, 
Then came the first professional fight. Bang— 
pow—crash—wow ! 
Cari E. Scuuttz 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Sir: 

Even in my wildest Republican dreams I 
could not have envisioned anything which 
could so quickly and completely tear down 
the image that the U.S. has worked so hard 
to build—of strength, tempered by honesty 
and nonintervention. 

Let President Kennedy find some extraor- 
dinary hobby (parachute jumping, for in- 
stance) that will prove his “courage” at a 
risk to himself instead of to all of civilization. 


HELEN FRANCIS 
Hays, Kans. 


Sir: 

I note the news media are “crying” because 
of the so-called lack of free flow of informa- 
tion from the Pentagon. I personally hope 
the President imposes complete censorship 
until we actually have the Communists on 
the run. 

This is a war we are in—not a cold war, 
but lukewarm to hot. Why are we telling 
these facts about the Cuban invasion? We 
don’t give away our strategy or the strategy 
of our allies during total war. 

If television, radio and newspapers con- 
tinue to put the “big scoop” ahead of our 
nation’s security and continue to show such 
irresponsibility, they are only asking for 
censorship. 

EvELYNE L. GorDON 
Wichita, Kans. 


Sir: 

My faith as an American is reinforced by 
your objective reporting on the invasion of 
Cuba. Temporary reverses in foreign policy 
for our nation are endurable if the freedom to 
print the truth survives. I’m sure it was as 
disheartening for you to print the tale as it 
was for me to read it. 

GERALD E. BROWN 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


Sir: 

In your account of “The Cuban Disaster,” 
you quote Ramon Barquin, “a military ex- 
pert of the Revolutionary Council.” I am not 
nor have I been a military expert of the 
council, nor have I any official relationship 
to the council. I took no part in the planning 
or execution of this operation. In fact, as you 
point out, I doubt that any responsible Cu- 
ban was consulted or had any responsibility 
for this operation, 

RaMOn Barguin 
Miami Springs, Fla. 
@ At the time of the invasion, Ramon Bar- 
quin was the military expert of the People’s 
Revolutionary Movement, one of the auton- 
omous organizations with representation on 
the council.—En. 


Sir: 

It can do no harm to constantly remind 
Mr. Kennedy and his staff that one overiy 
enthusiastic error in calculation could make 
him the vigorous President of a radioactive 
crater called America, to whose wretched 
survivors the word Kennedy would be the 


supreme obscenity. 
L. R. NicHoLi 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: 

As a member of the younger generation, I 
say it’s not all right to be second in space, to 
lose Cuba to Communism, and to appear 
foolish to the world. What do we have to do, 
wait to be blown from our recking chairs? 


Mary Connor 





New York City 


Sir: 

One seems to hear nothing but breast beat- 
ing mea culpas, and what a bunch of fools 
you all are. You have the courage and ability 
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In familiar fashion, the Yankees 
- have come from behind to tie 
up the game. The conclusion 
seems inevitable—to everyone except 
Pirate second baseman Bill Mazeroski 
as he stands at bat in the bottom of the 
ninth. He gets his pitch, high and fast. 
Bedlam follows! 45,000 fans leap to 
their feet to see the ball clear the left 
field fence and give Pittsburgh its first 
World Championship in 35 years! And 
Royal-Globe is there! 
Royal-Globe carries travel accident 
insurance for every team in both the 
American and National Leagues—only 


Casualty + Fire + Marine + Surety 





OCT. 13, 1960... 


one of the countless ways in which 
Royal-Globe touches the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

For 116 years, Royal-Globe has been 
insuring both the usual and the unique 
with equal integrity. One of the largest 
insurance organizations in the world, 
Royal-Globe has, in the United States 
alone, over 175 field offices and over 
18,000 agents, all eminently qualified to 
provide whatever kind of coverage you 
require. For intelligent protection, you 
would do well to see the independent 
agent who represents 


Royal-Globe. 


150 William Street, New York 38, New York 
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to lead the world 
with it 

The free world looks to you fer leadership, 
not a demonstration on how to make a pub- 
lic confession. Away with the sackcloth and 
ashes. You have much for which to be 
thankful. 


In heaven’s name, get on 


James F. BROWNE 
Toronto 


The Real Yo-Yos 


Sir: 
rhe 
Yo-Yo, 


Picasso 


subjects of Strombotne’s painting, 
were easily recognizable as Pablo 
and Kathy (his stepdaughter since 


his marriage to Jacqueline). The photographs 





te 


STROMBOTNE S 


KATHY 


he used as models can be found in 


vale World of Pablo Picasso, by 
Duncan. The “Lolita-like” girl is Kathy, the 
figure for the man is, of all people, Gary 
Cooper, and the face of the “sinister” old 
man is Picasso 


The Pri- 
David D 





Patricia HEARD 
Whittier, Calif 


@ Painter Strombotne says that the 
indeed inspired by Duncan's 
Kathy and Cooper, but 
face is Picasso's. —Ep 


No Columbus, He 


Sir 


heures 
photo 


denies 


were 
graphs of 
that the 


Gagarin was named hero. But Gagarin was 
only an experimental object whom the scien- 
tists placed into a cabin for a flight around 
the world, not unlike what they did to dogs 
and monkeys. What a shame to compare him 
to Columbus. Columbus was the leader and 
explorer who sailed on his own with full re- 
sponsibility for himself and for his men 

O. TARNAWSKY 
Philadelphia 


Top Teacher 


Sir 

Mrs. Mullen of the Mill School in Whittier, 
Calil.. was the best second-grade teacher I 
saw in almost three years of visiting class 
rooms. I am distressed to find her portrayed 


in your article about my book as the prime 
example of the teacher who underestimates 
the children in her class 


Your writer is certainly justified in’ his 
fury against the wretched bell that calls 
seven-vear-olds away from writing when 


they want to write. But of all the evils intro 
duced by the bureaucratic organization of 
schools, the fixed schedule for rest periods is 
probably the most necessary. The point of 
the episede as a whole was Mrs. Mullen’s 
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success in stimulating these children to want 
to write, as part of the Whittier 
building reading skills 


schools’ 
success in through 
writing 

MARTIN MAYER 


New York City 


Anyone for Urdu? 
Sir 

The four-page questionnaire that has been 
issued to President Kennedy’s Peace Corps 


members includes a question about Urdu, the 
third-largest 
world 
Urdu, which is a Turkish word for lashkar 
(army), developed under the influence of the 


spoken language in the 


y Fror 


“Vo-Yo' 





Mogul kings some 400 years ago as a sort of 
lingua franca, originating in the northern 
parts of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
Later during the centuries, it very 
rapidly throughout the subcontinent and be 
came the principal language of the people 
For the first time in its history, Urdu has 
been declared an official langu (in Paki 
stan, pop. 95 million)—the other official 
language being Bengali. The Urdu script is 
Arabic, written from right to left 

Some of the many words Urdu has given 
to the English language are: khaki, pundits, 
kismet, pyjamas 


spread 





IBNUL HASAN 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan 


The Walrus & the Carpenter 
Sir 
With thanks to Lewis Carroll, we 
with comment on the meeting of our new 
carpenter and builder, Kennedy, with the 
walrus-mustachioed statesman, Macmillan 
“4 slice of Laos,” the walrus said, 
“Is what we chiefly need, 
Congo and Arabia beside 
Are very good indeed, 
Now, ready, taxpayers, 
We can begin to feed.” 
Dr. ERNEST 
Glen Head, N.Y. 


Hesburgh & Notre Dame 


or 


here 


uy voure 


I. BURGER 


you for the 





Thank zood things you said 
about Notre Dame and me. Some of the quo- 
tations, while verbally correct, were so much 
out of context that they seemed to say what 


I did not really say. The “abysmal medioc 





rity” was part of a long historical summary 
on the ups and downs of Catholic higher 
learning, not an indictment of present-day 
efforts. The charge of being “almost uni- 
versally destitute of intellectual leadership” 


was from a paragraph much later on that 
referred to a specific problem: “As to civil 
rights and equal opportunity for all races, 
we have been almost universally destitute of 
intellectual leadership in our colleges and 
universities. I know of no research in this 
area.’ This latter is an indictment, of course, 
and unfortunately it is true of the vast 
majority of all colleges and universities, 
public and private 

The final quotation is 
two sources 
are of 
Catholic 


ain a mixture of 
All doctrines, even Communism, 
course studied and discussed in a 
university. My not wanting to be a 
medieval man came trom another context, 
wherein I described St. Thomas as doing a 
vital work in his time and our need to apply 
the ancient wisdom with equal vitality to 
the monumental and unprecedented prob 
lems of our own time 

(Tue REv.) 











. M. HespurcH 
President 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind 
Sir 
As a graduate magna cum laude of a rank 
ing Jesuit institution, Fordham, | observe 
that the fatal intellectual schism that rends 
Catholic colleges has seldom been more open- 
ly revealed than in your story on Notre 
Dame's Father Hesburgh 
Newman's dream of a first-class, thorough 
ly Catholic university went up in the smoke 
of a thousand bonfires five hundred years 
ago, The church cannot and will not tolerate 
any thoroughgoing study of man as part and 
parcel of nature. Whether he likes it or not, 
Father Hesburgh cannot be other than a 
medieval man. His profession compels it. 
JouN VAN LAER 





Evanston, Ill 


Redbrick Rebuttal 


or 

Congratulations on your excellent photo 
graph of Nottingham University. At first 
glance, I was unable to account for the 


absence of student life on the lawns and 
lake, but on reading the article it became 
quite clear that at the time we were cither 


working hard, at the chemist’s buying tran 
quilizing pills, or attending group therapy 
Classes 

Presumably, the same thing was happen 
ing at Manchester, but how do you explain 
the three apparently carefree students pic 
tured outside Birmingham University ? Don’t 
they about white collars? 


J. M. Tace 


care 


N 
@ Chances 
bridge Ep 


Re-View 


Sir 

All too often, you depict every run-of-the 
mill, nondescript, Caspar Milquetoast, blend 
into-the type gangster 
like a bank clerk. And now 
Come, come, Time. Where are you doing 
your banking? Surely not out here in the 
West, where I am married to a banker 
looks like a gangster! 

Rita LyNcu Roak! 


ttingham, England 





are they were visitors from Ox- 


looking 


Eichmann! 


woodwork 





Sheridan, Ore 


Sir 

Your movie reviewer must have meant to 
say (in the review of Mein Kamps) what 
Hitler resembled a wheyiaced, flabby mevie 


reviewer, as there are no postal clerks an 
swering that description 
DANIEL East 
Legislative Representative 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
Peoria, Hl. 
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Firestone’s superior quality allows us to give you a 
GUARANTEE against failure from blowouts, cuts, 
bruises or breaks caused by normal ROAD HAZARDS 


encountered in everyday driving PLUS Fire- 
stone’s famous Lifetime Guarantee against defects 
in workmanship and materials. And Firestone’s 
nationwide network of 50,000 Dealers and Stores 
stands ready to make this guarantee good whenever 
you need it, wherever you drive. Firestone’s exclusive 
All-Action Tread gives extra traction clear across the 
tread’s surface, even in the center, where you need it 
most ... and where other tires don’t have it! Its 88% 
more road-holding edges add extra grip and stability 
on all surfaces at all speeds. Jt delivers up to 36% more 
mileage. See this revolutionary new tire now at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store! 
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Every New Firestone Tire is Guaranteed 


(1) Against defects in workmanship and materials for 
the life of the original tread. (2) Against normal road 
hazards (except repairable punctures) encountered in 
everyday passenger car use for the number of months 
specified. Under these guarantees repairs are made with- 
out charge, replacements are prorated on tread wear and 
based on list prices current at time of adjustment. 
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Speedway-Proved for Your Turnpike Safety 
& Rubber Company 
ening, CBS Television Network 






Copyright 1961, The Firestone 


Tune in Eyewitness to History every Frida 
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precision typewriters 


Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
Typewriters—preferred the world over 
for their quality, value and ease of 
operation. There’s one designed for 
every typing need—whether for office, 
school or travel use. Each features the 
most advanced and worthwhile typing 
aids—from exclusive spring-cushioned 
speed-keys to convenient half-spacing. 

Precision-built to the highest stand- 
ards in Europe’s largest, most modern 
typewriter factory. See—test—compare 
an Olympia—before you decide on any 
other typewriter! 

The illustrations, from top to bot- 
tom, feature the Olympia Standard 
Office Typewriter—the DeLuxe Port- 
able—and the Lightweight Portable. 

Consult the Yellow Pages for the 
name of your nearest dealer. Olympia 
Division, Inter-Continental Trading 
Corp., 90 West St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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De ania i age ee 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G Aete§ tH. Que 


T’S a rare occasion when Time starts a new section, as we do 

this week. The competition for space (our inner space as well 
as the outer space shown on the cover) is so intense that it is hard 
for a new department to break in. This competition, producing a 
need for concentrated, sharp stories, probably more than anything 
else gives Time its unique character. The new Modern Living section 
now joins the competition, and got there, as new sections do, by 
outgrowing its place in other parts of the magazine. 

Show Business is the next youngest section. It dates from 1958. 
But in Time's 38 years of publication, along with the familiar 
standbys (Art, Theater, Religion, etc.) that have been with us from 
the beginning, a number of sections have come and gone. That 
first 1923 issue had Imaginary Interviews as well as two sections 
called Point with Pride and View with Alarm. It also had sections 
called Aeronautics, Crime, and Law—no longer with us. though 
their subject matter is. Other vanished sections include Animals, 
Transport, and Personality. Time Table (1929) disappeared but 
resurfaced in slightly different form as Time Listings (1958). 

The charter of the new section, says its Senior Editor Henry 
Grunwald, is to “cover every aspect of how people, and Americans 
in particular, live—their cars, homes, travel, play, food. fads, 


fashions, customs, manners, 


Some of its subject matter has, of 


course, frequently appeared in the past in The Nation, Art, 
Business and elsewhere in the magazine. But now Modern Living 
has space of its own to roam around in, and this week ranges 
from the spread of crab grass to the immobility of trailers. 


E are still hearing from all over about Trme’s chillingly com- 

prehensive coverage of the Cuban disaster—the Miré Cardona 
cover story (April 28) and related stories in The Nation. Aside 
from the letters we've received, the stories have obviously been 
the impetus for questions in Congress and the source of many 
subsequent accounts by reporters and newscasters (who last week 
reported the capture by Castro's forces of General Manuel Artime, 
the controversial young exile whom Time introduced as the active 
leader of the invasion), CBS Correspondent Charles Collingwood, 
on his viewing the press TV show, last week said “Tre Magazine 
was the first of really national circulation” to report the story of 
the so-called secret invasion bases run by the CIA in Guatemala. 
The story of the invasion that went wrong, and why it did, was 
no pretty story, but Time thought it to be in the national interest 
to tell, believing that the resilience of democracy consists in its 
right to know about the good and the bad, and its readiness, once 
it knows its mistakes, to profit by them. 


IME'’S cover story this week is another fast switch and another 
example of Cover Artist Boris Chaliapin’s quick brushwork. 
Shepard's weightless passage through the wild blue yonder, is, of 
course, strictly symbolic. 
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BA special report to business from B.F.Goodrich 





ASTRONAUT 
PROBES 


SPACE IN A 


B.EGOODRICH 


SUIT 


UNITED STATES PROJECT MERCURY 
ASTRONAUT has become the first American 
to enter space and return. 

From the moment he was sealed in his tiny space 
craft until he was fished from the Atlantic, he wore 
a B.F.Goodrich full pressure “‘space suit’’. 

The fully insulated suit kept the Astronaut at 
a comfortable 70-odd degrees. 

In flight, oxygen was pumped into the suit 
through a waist connection, circulated about his 
body to maintain an even temperature, then fed 
into the helmet for breathing. Exhaled breath 
escaped through a special vent in his helmet. There 
was even a communications system built into 
the suit. 

This suit had been custom-fitted to the body of 
this particular Astronaut. Each of the 1600 separate 
pieces had been tested under conditions four times 
greater than those they might be subjected to in 
use. This is the same type suit that will be worn 
by U. S. Astronauts in later Project Mercury 
orbital space flights. 

Development of the 20-pound aluminized nylon 
and rubber suit began in 1934 when BFG designed 


the pressurized outfit worn by Wiley Post in setting 
new altitude and speed records. Later the U.S. 
Navy encouraged B.F.Goodrich to work on a suit 
that could be worn by fliers at extreme altitudes. 
It was this Navy suit that BFG adapted, under 
the supervision and guidance of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, to today’s full 
pressure suit. This is only a small contribution to 
the vast total undertaking that has put man into 
space, but B.F.Goodrich is extremely proud to 
have been permitted to do its best in behalf of 
this historic achievement. 

Development of the full pressure suit to keep 
man alive in space is typical of the protection 
offered by many B.F.Goodrich products. In Korea, 
troops suffered from crippling frostbite until BFG 
perfected boots that keep feet warm in sub-zero 
temperatures. X-ray technicians wear aprons and 
gloves made of a special BFG material to protect 
against damaging radiation. And, today, motoring 
is safer than ever before because the tubeless 
tire, originated by B.F.Goodrich, provides protec- 
tion against bruise blowouts. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 
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SPACE 


"It's a Success" 

It was midmorning on May 5. 1961. 
U.S. President John F. Kennedy, his wife 
and a group of his closest associates in 
Government stood in a White House of- 
fice room, their gaze fastened upon a 
television screen. Like millions of Ameri- 
cans in millions of other homes, they 
held their breath, crossed their fingers 
and prayed as they watched the Redstone 
rocket belch flame on its Cape Canaveral 
firing pad, lift off with maddening slow- 


THe Waitt 


the Cuba debacle. and then retreat in stra- 
tegic Southeast Asia. For Jack Kennedy 
his New Frontier image badly tarnished 
by cold war defeats, Freedom 7 repre- 
sented a daring and dangerous gamble. 
He had given the go-ahead for the man- 
shoot not to be made in such secrecy as to 
cast doubt on the actual accomplishment 
(as in the case of Russia’s Gagarin}, but 
with the whole world watching. 

For 15 agonizing minutes after Free- 
dom 7's take-off, President Kennedy tense- 
ly watched his television screen: finally 


when word came that Alan Shepard was 





House Watcu*® 


A bright | ght on a dork horizon. 


ness, then streak magnificently southward, 

In a sense, the sight was familiar— 
similar rockets had taken off many times 
before: they too had been photographed 
and filmed. But no one, from the Presi- 
dent on down, could forget for an instant 
that at the tip of this particular Red 
stone, nicknamed Freedom 7, was a cap- 
sule carrying a 160-lb. man named Alan 
B. Shepard Jr.. a Navy commander, a 
citizen of Derry, N.H., and the first Amer- 
ican to attempt to plerce outer space 
(see SCIENCE cover). 

With Shepard rode the hopes of the 
U.S. and the whole free world in a period 
of darkness. In recent weeks the U.S. had 


ilive and apparently healthy. the Presi- 
dent sighed with relief, smiled, and said: 
It’s a success.” That the U.S. had been 
willing and contident enough to attempt 
the flight in public view was a fact that 
could only impress the world. Wrote Lon- 
don’s Daily Telegraph, in apt summation 
of the gamble’s payoff: “Technically, the 
Americans were runners-up. Morally, the 
cup is theirs. Nobody can doubt that 
Commander Shepard really did it. 

The blaze of Alan Shepard's Redstone 
rocket was a bright light on a dark, cold 
war horizon. It was a first step in John 


From left: Attorney General Robert Kennedy 





Kennedy's fight back from the personal 
and political Pearl Harbors of Cuba and 
Laos. But for all its glory, the voyage of 
Freedom 7 and its lonely passenger could 
only make more clear the fact that the 
cold war remains to be won—and can be 


on earth. 


THE COLD WAR 
A Price Too High 


Peace of a sort settled upon the Asian 
kingdom of Laos. An uneasy cessation of 
actual shooting, it stirred in Washington 
an audible whew of relief. But it was re- 
lief without joy—for the cease-fire in Laos 
came as a cold war defeat for the U.S. 
A 14-nation peace conference, scheduled 





THE SCENE 


to convene in Geneva in mid-May, will 
doubtless declare Laos ‘neutral. Sut 
Western experts, with discouraging una 
nimity, agree that such a Laos—with a 
Communist sympathizer at the head of 
the government, with Communists in 
posts of governmental power, and with 
Communist troops already holding hali 
the nation—will quickly go behind the 
Iron Curtain. Yet it was only seven weeks 
ago that President Kennedy said in a tele 
vised press conference: “The security of 
all Southeast Asia will be endangered if 
Laos loses its neutral independence. Its 
own safety runs with the safety of us all. 

Behind the Doors. Before the shooting 
stopped, the Administration held five Na- 
tional Security Council meetings in ten 
days. Newspaper headlines suggested that 
behind those closed doors last week the 
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rillas. Said the Washington Post: KEN- 
NEDY, ADVISERS WEIGH INTERVENTION IN 
Laos. In fact, nothing of the sort was hap- 
pening: the NSC did not even consider 
U.S. military intervention in Laos as a 
serious alternative. In his inaugural ad- 
dress, President Kennedy had declared 
that the U.S. would “pay any price” to 
“assure the survival and success of lib- 
erty.” But to the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, the price in Laos seemed too high— 
and it felt uncertain of the results. 

Thailand and the Philippines. U.S. al- 
lies in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization, were ready and wiiling to send 
troops into Laos if the U.S. would also 
commit forces. But Britain and France 
threw their weight against intervention, 
and U.S. Army generals counseled that 
jungly, mountainous Laos, with few roads, 
only two usable airstrips and no coastline 
was an awkward place for the U.S, to 
fight. Democratic leaders in Congress also 
opposed intervention. “I don't think the 
terrain and conditions are right for send- 
ing in our troops,” said Arkansas’ William 
Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Even apart from the nay-saying coun- 
sels from London, Paris. the Pentagon 
and Capitol Hill, the White House was 
wary enough on its own. After the damage 
done to prestige by the bungled invasion 
of Cuba, the Administration felt that it 
could not afford to take any risks in Laos. 
And so, far from debating whether to go 
into Laos, the NSC discussed how to get 
out of the embattled kingdom with the 
least possible embarrassment. The deci- 
sion to withdraw dismayed Laos’ pro- 
Western neighbors, Thailand and South 
Viet Nam. “If Laos goes to the Commu- 
nists,” warned the Bangkok World, “there 
will be a readjustment of thinking in 
Southeast Asia, and it won't be to the 
advantage of the West.” 

On the Sea. With Laos all but written 
off, the Administration is confronted with 
deciding whether or not to take a stand 
in Communism’s next Southeast Asia tar- 
get: South Viet Nam. already infested 
with Communist guerrillas and terrorists 
(see THe Wortp). The geography and 
politics are more favorable than in Laos 
South Viet Nam faces on the sea, and the 
government of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
is intensely committed to the task of 
fighting Communism. 


The Administration indicated that it 
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means to stand firm in South Viet Nam, 
and it announced a $41 million increase in 
funds for military aid. But a boost in 
aid funds cannot alone preserve the free- 
dom of South Viet Nam. The U.S. poured 
some $310 million into little Laos dur- 
ing the past six years, yet that was 
not enough. If the L is to save South 
Viet Nam, it must be willing to get far 
more deeply involved—to the point of 
fighting, if necessary. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk told a press conference last 
week that “questions of defense, in a 
situation such as Viet Nam, cannot be 
dealt with solely in military terms.” Per- 
haps not. But neither is Southeast Asia 
going to be saved by words. 





Cuban Dilemma 

As with Laos, the Cuban conflict had 
become a war of words. After listening to 
witnesses before his Foreign Relations 
Committee last week, Arkansas’ Fulbright, 
who has been against U.S. intervention 
from the start, concluded that the Cuban 
disaster was a “collective responsibility” 
of the entire Administration, not just of 
the CIA. In response to a Castro declara- 
tion that Cuba is officially “Socialist,” the 
State Department issued a statement say- 
ing that the Castro regime is actually 
“Communist’’—a fact that had long been 
as plain as the beard on Fidel's face 


an Museum of Art 
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PRESIDENT MONROE 
A new test for the old doctrine. 








(Time, July 27, 1959 et seg.). State Sec- 
retary Rusk repeated earlier assurances 
that the U.S. is not planning “armed in- 
tervention in Cuba,” and President Ken- 
nedy said that “we are not now training 
and are not now planning to train” an in- 
vasion force of Cuban exiles. 

Amid the first pained reactions to the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco, thoughts of sending in 
the Marines had occurred to many Ameri- 
cans, even including some New Frontiers- 
men. But within the Administration, the 
impulse quickly faded away. For a while 
at least, Castro is safe from any invasion 
by U.S. armed forces—unless he foolishly 
gives the U.S. an excuse for intervention 
by trying to seize the Guantanamo naval 
base. 

Rising Expectations. With direct mili- 
tary intervention ruled out, the Adminis- 
tration inevitably turned to that old 
standard remedy for cold-war frustra- 
tions: more money for economic aid. Sec- 
retary Rusk declared that the “real issue”’ 
in Latin America was not Castroism but 
the “rising expectations” of the poverty- 
pinched masses. President Kennedy told 
his press conference that the U.S. was 
urging a special meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
in mid-July to draw up a program of 
“realistic economic development in the 
Americas.” 

Spending more dollars in Latin America 
is at best an iffy way of fighting Castro. 
Are more direct means available to the 
U.S. for breaking the Communist grip on 
Cuba? One possibility lies in the Monroe 
Doctrine—President James Monroe's 1823 
warning to “the European powers” that 
the U.S, would “consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety.” 

Ingrained Taboo. For generations, the 
world looked on the Monroe Doctrine as 
bedrock U.S, foreign policy. But the U.S. 
itself saw a need for supplementing the 
unilateral Monroe Doctrine with a system 
of hemispheric collective security. The 
result was the 1947 Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, better 
known as the Rio Pact, which provides 
that “an armed attack by any State 
against any American State shall be con- 
sidered an attack against all the American 
States.” The principle of inter-American 
collective security against aggression was 
reaffirmed in the charter of the Organiza- 
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ARKANSAS’ FULBRIGHT 
No action in sight. 


tion of American States, drawn up at Bo- 
gota in 1948. 

Recognizing that the Rio Pact and the 
OAS Charter, with their focus on “armed 
attack” and “aggression,” could not cope 
with Communist subversion in Latin 
America, an American conference in Cara- 
cas in 1954, under the leadership of U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
voted to broaden the concept of collective 
security. At Dulles’ urging, the conference 
adopted a resolution declaring that “dom- 
ination or control of the political institu- 
tions of any American State by the in- 
ternational Communist movement . 
would constitute a threat to the sov- 
creignty and political independence of the 
American States, endangering the peace of 
America, and would call for a meeting of 
consultation to consider the adoption of 
appropriate action. . .” 

The Caracas declaration unmistakably 
applies to Castro's Cuba, But in order to 
invoke the declaration against Castro, the 
U.S. must persuade a majority of Latin 
American nations to agree to take “ap- 
propriate action”’—or at least endorse 
such action by the U.S. In trying to get 
the Caracas declaration translated into 
action, the U.S. runs smack up against 
the old. ingrained Latin American taboo 
against “intervention.” 

Compelling Task. Persuading Latin 
American governments to abandon that 
taboo and recognize that intervention in 
Cuba is necessary to the peace and safety 
of the Hemisphere is the Administration's 
most compelling diplomatic task in Latin 
America. Last week State Department offi- 
cials in Washington and U.S. envoys all 
over the Hemisphere were urging upon 
Latin American leaders the need for an 
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inter-American conference to draw up 
new rules that will enable the Hemisphere 
to cope with Communist subversion and 
rebellion. 

But it is more than possible that too 
few Latin American leaders will agree. If 
so, the U.S. may have to fall back upon 
unilateral action under the Monroe Doc- 
trine. President Kennedy recognized that 
point in his speech on Cuba shortly after 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. “Should it ever 
appear,” he said, “that the inter-American 
doctrine of noninterference merely con- 
ceals or excuses a policy of nonaction; if 
the nations of this Hemisphere should fail 
to meet their commitments against out- 
side Communist penetration, then I want 
it clearly understood that this Govern- 
ment will not hesitate in meeting its pri- 
mary obligations, which are the security 
of our nation.” If, in the future, the U.S. 
does not live up to that vow, then the 
Monroe Doctrine may, by default, be- 
come a dead letter. 


THE CONGRESS 
"Those Fellows Are Rough" 


John Kennedy sat down at his hand- 
carved 19th century desk last week and 
“with great pleasure” signed into law a 
$1.2s-an-hour minimum wage bill, After 
passing the Senate, the bill hurdled the 
House last week, 230-196. The victory did 
much to restore Jack Kennedy's position 
in Congress, which had been weakened 
just five weeks before, when the House 
defeated virtually the same bill, 186-185. 
How, in so short a time, could so many 
votes be changed? Answered one top Re- 
publican in grudging admiration of the 
White House’s hard-lobbyirg tactics: “I'll 
tell you, Those fellows are rough.” 

The Administration aimed its biggest 
guns at beating down Southern Demo- 
cratic opposition to the Kennedy bill. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn swung among Con- 
gressmen from Texas to Tennessee, telling 
them that a Democratic President’s pres- 
tige was at stake, Other proponents dan- 
gled patronage bait, reminded doubting 
Democrats that Kennedy will soon be 
awarding 73 new federal judgeships. They 
also warned that any “nay” voter surely 
would be branded as “antilabor”—an ar- 
gument that particularly moved the Dem- 
ocratic co-author of the Landrum-Gritfin 
labor law, Phil Landrum, who yearns to 
become Governor of Georgia and would 
like labor’s support. Stepping up the pres- 
sure, White House Aide Larry O'Brien 
had in groups of Congressmen for break- 
fast almost every day, preaching: “Go 
along with us, just this once. If the voters 
back home complain, we'll leave you alone 
on our other bills.” 

Such tactics swung a dozen Southerners, 
enough for the Administration to win. 
Seeing that, Republicans began to buckle. 
Six New Jersey Republicans decided to 
vote for the bill, fearing that to do other- 
wise would cost former Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell the support of labor in his 
run for the governorship. Five Massa- 
chusetts Republicans also voted “aye.” if 
only to lift Southern wages closer to their 


own and thus slow the exodus of New 
England’s textile industry to the South. 

It was quite a bill that Congress 
bought. For 24 million workers already 
covered by the minimum wage law, the 
measure provides a raise from $1 to $1.15 
by Labor Day and to $1.25 by September 
1963. For 3,600,coo newly covered retail, 
service and construction workers, it pre 
vides a $1 floor this fall, with step-by- 
step raises to $1.15 by September 1964— 
just two months before the next presiden- 
tial election—and to $1.25 in September 
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Other congressional action last week 

@ Both Houses approved a Senate-House 
conference version of a bill empowering 
the President to appoint 73 new federal 
judges—which will greatly reduce the 
backlog of court cases, greatly increase 
Jack Kennedy's patronage powers. 
@ By voice vote, the House passed a bill 
to pump another $9.8 billion over the next 
eleven years into the federal highway pro- 
gram. That would permit the building of 
a 41,000-mile interstate network to be 
completed in the early 1970s. Resisting 
heavy pressures from the oil and truck- 
ing lobbies, the House voted to bankroll 
the bill by continuing the current 4¢-per- 
gallon tax on gasoline and diesel fuel 
(both were slated to drop to 3¢ next 
month), and to boost taxes on trucks, 
tires, inner tubes. The bill now goes to the 
Senate, which is expected to examine it 
critically. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Peace Corpsman 

Waiting around Chandigarh airport, 
officials of India’s Punjab State knew that 
a distinguished American would soon ar- 
rive—but they were far less certain about 
just who he was and what he was up to. 
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They had heard the word Sargent, and at 
greeter bustled about asking 
whether it was a name or a military rank. 
They had also heard that he was coming 
to explain a new U.S. assistance program 

which they automatically assumed had 
something to do with money or material 
goods, It was, therefore, a considerable 
surprise when R. Sargent Shriver Jr., 
brother-in-law to President John Kennedy 
and director of the U.S. Peace Corps, 
stepped down from his DC-3 in open- 
necked white shirt and grey woolen slacks. 
Making an eight-nation tour of Asia and 
Africa in preparation for actual Peace 
Corps operations, Sarge Shriver, 45, soon 
assured the Punjabis: “We come not only 
to teach. but principally to learn.” As 
far as India was concerned, Shriver quick- 
ly demonstrated that he had plenty to 
learn—but he at least seemed willing to 
make the effort. 

Shriver's Punjab stay began with a 
massive brunch (fruit salad. porridge, fish 
bacon and eggs. chicken and with 
grey-bearded Chief Minister Sardar Par 
tap Singh Kairon, Although he holds a 
master of arts degree from the University 
of Michigan, Kairon plainly had the 
wrong idea about Peace Corps purposes 
promptly began asking for agricultural 
tools and pneumatic tires for bullock 
carts. Shriver patiently explained that the 
aim of the Peace Corps was merely to 
send able and enthusiastic young Ameri- 
cans abroad to work side by side, wher- 
ever needed, with the natives of under- 
developed countries. Kairon advised 
Shriver to be careful about Peace Corps 
assignments; “Your city boy doesn't do 
too well in villages 
boy in cities.” 

Touring the Punjab hinterland, Shriv- 
ers first stop was at Daon Paren, a village 
houses and huts. Peering 
inside such dwelling places, Shriver saw 
a sick old woman lying in a rag-covered 
bed, asked where she could get medical 
aid. He was told that a health center 
about four miles away was the only place 
where medicine could be obtained. In- 
specting a relatively comfortable hut 
Shriver remarked: “This guy is really well 
off.” He was quietly informed that the 
hut’s owner sustained himself and his 
family by working as a taxi driver in 
Bombay, some 800 miles from home. 

Driving from village to village through 
the Punjab countryside, Shriver was 
struck by the fact that Indian farmers 
huddle together in villages rather than liv- 
ing in houses on their own land; again, it 
was explained that tillable land is too 
precious in India to clutter up with build- 
ings. As he made his rounds of the vil- 
lages, Peace Corpsman Shriver seemed 
suspicious that things might have been 
fancied up in preparation for his arrival; 
he tested with his forefinger the white- 
wash on walls to make certain it was not 
still damp, turned to Indian 
officials for assurance that there had been 
no abnormal cleanups. “But,” protested 
one village leader, ‘‘only last evening we 
learned you were coming. Nothing is pre- 
arranged, that is certain.’ 
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In teeming New Delhi. Shriver. assist- 
ant general manager of populous Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart, scored a success. He 
met for an hour with India’s Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru, who announced 
himself strongly in favor of the Peace 
Corps idea, invited Shriver to start work- 
ing out a specific program for India. 
Shriver was not quite ready for that. “We 
have come here to try to find out what the 
Indian government wants of us,” he told 
newsmen, “and we will try to do it. We 
do not come here with a program of our 
own,” He did hope that from 30 to 50 
Peace Corpsmen would arrive in India by 
late fall. “Our people will be here to 
work with their hands,” he said, “and not 
as executives or advisers. They will in- 
dulge in no propagandizing or proselyting. 
and in no case will they be displacing any 
Indian national who can fill that job.” 


Welcome Visitor 


The blare of bugles and the whine of 
bagpipes cut through the chilly Washing- 
ton night as crack armed forces drill 
teams wheeled and countermarched on the 
floodlit White House lawn. From a bal 
cony watched President John F. Kennedy 
and at his side was a welcome guest 
Tunisia'’s President Habib Bourguiba, 57 
the father of his young country and a 
staunch friend of the West. 

John Kennedy and Habib Bourguiba 


hit it off splendidly during Bourguiba's 
state visit to Washington last week. 


Though he is something of a hypochon- 
driac, Bourguiba diplomatically 
garded a sore throat to sit bareheaded 
with Kennedy to watch the drill teams 
and picked up a touch of bronchitis that 
forced him to cancel trips to Texas and 
Tennessee. 

At the lavish White House dinner for 
Bourguiba, Kennedy delivered a toast that 


disre- 


sake of diplomacy, a touch of bronchitis. 


likened the evening’s guest to George 
Washington. In reply, Bourguiba raised a 
glass of lukewarm orange juice to say 
that he was flattered by the comparison 
then added that his real hero was Abraham 
Lincoln, because. like him, “I found my 
country deeply divided, and for 25 years 
I have struggled to achieve the unification 
of my people.” 

Next day Bourguiba moved up to Cap 
itol Hill to address a joint 
Congress. An eloquent orator and a prac 
ticed politician «“I am a_ political ani- 
mal”) right at home 
among the Congressmen and Senators. 
Said he: “What your country needs is not 
satellites who vote with you automatically 
on all issues because they want your 
money, but friends who support you from 
conviction and who may also oppose you 
from conviction. I can assure you that 
Tunisia will always tell you when we dis- 
agree with you, just as we will always 
applaud you when we believe you to be 
right. And we expect from you a recip- 
rocal frankness.” 

Three times the assembled members 
of the House and Senate gave President 
Bourguiba a standing ovation. When he 
finished his speech, the sound of cheers 
cut through the wave of applause in a 
rare tribute from Capitol Hill to the 
doughty man who had spent eleven years 
in prison or confinement before carving a 
nation out of North Africa. 


REPUBLICANS 


"Now Is the Time..." 


For the first six months after his pres 
idential defeat. Richard M. Nixon re 
mained politically silent, resting up after 
the exhausting campaign and re-establish- 
ing himself as a California lawyer. But 
last week Republican Nixon returned to 
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session of 


Bourguiba was 





the political platform, beginning a four- 
day series of speeches in four states. His 
first talk. before Chicago's Executives’ 
Club, was one of the most eloquent and 
effective of Nixon's political life. staking 
out a. badly needed Republican foreign 
policy position relative to the messes in 
Cuba and Laos. Excerpts 

“My first speech on national issues 
since the election presents a difficult prob- 
lem. The trouble is that no one agrees 
what I should do. Some say. ‘Continue 
to be a good loser; speak but don't say 
anything controversial.’ Others say. ‘Pour 
it on.’ Still others say, ‘Don't make any 
speec hes. In any event. a defeated can 
didate always runs a risk that members 
of the other party will accuse him of bad 
sportsmanship if he does anything other 
than compliment the new Administration. 
I shall speak as a private citizen, saying 
those things I believe are in the best in- 
terests of the nation. 

“The type of fundamental issue that I 
have in mind is how our national effort 
is being mobilized to meet the threat to 
our existence. For example, the new Ad- 
ministration has made proposals which 
would impose upon the nation. over a 
an additional $5 billion 
burden in federal spending. an additional 
$ro billion in new obligational authority. 
Of this total, less than one-third is to be 
spent for defense and national security. 


two-year period 


These programs include an education bill 
which in providing federal subsidies for 
teachers’ salaries would, in my opinion, 
inevitably mean federal dictation of what 
is taught in our schools: a housing act 
that would stifle private initiative; a farm 
program that will make the American 
farmer hopelessly dependent upon and 
controlled by federal bureaucrats. 

“At a time when the frontiers of free- 
dom are under constant attack abroad. I 
believe that the national interest re- 
quires that we resist such programs which 
would chip away at the freedoms we en- 
joy at home.” 

The Loyal Opposition. “There is an 
obvious need for us to develop more ef- 
fective programs to meet the threat of 
Communist aggression. How can those of 
us in the loyal opposition play a construc- 
tive part in developing such programs? 
The most popular course would be simply 
to abdicate any responsibility and endorse 
the programs of the new Administration 
in the name of bipartisanship. I submit 
that such a course on my part would not 
be in the national interest. Bipartisanship, 
once a decision is made and the nation’s 
prestige is committed. is one thing. The 
situation is entirely different in the period 
when policies are developing and before a 
final decision is made. President Kennedy 
speaking on September 20, 1960, endorsed 
this principle in this way: ‘In times such 
as this, I say it is wrong and dangerous 
for any American to keep silent about our 
future if he is not satisfied with what is 
being done to preserve that future.’ 

“T also consider it the height of irre- 
sponsibility, when our President makes a 
decision which backfires, to gloat over the 
country’s misfortune. I have been glad to 
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note that members of my party have not 
resorted to the disgraceful tactics used by 
some members of the other party after 
the U-2 incident last year. proclaiming to 
the world that our prestige had fallen to 
a new low. The test in each instance is 
whether criticism is going to help or hurt 
America. We certainly do not help Amer- 
ica by running her down in the eyes ol 
the world. 

“Further. I believe that the current ob- 
session about the level of America’s pres- 
tige in the world obscures the principles 
that should guide us. Those who talk con- 
stantly of our prestige seem to believe 
that we are in a popularity contest.* We 
are in a fight for our lives. What will 
count in the long run is not how popular 
our policies are but how right they are. 

Prepared to Finish. “We must become 
accustomed to living in a time of crisis. 
The forces of Communism are determined 





Arthur Siegel 
Private CrrizEN NIXON 
"Our deeds must match our words.’ 


to conquer the entire world. Our prob- 
lem this week is Laos. Last week it was 
Cuba. Next week it may well be some 
place else. Some political commentators 
have suggested that President Kennedy 
cannot risk action which might involve 
a commitment of American forces be- 
cause of the fear of criticism for being 
another Democratic war President. I can 
think of nothing more detrimental to our 
national interest. That is why I gave 
to President Kennedy the assurance that 
I now reiterate—I will support him to 
the hilt in backing positive action he 
may decide is necessary to resist further 
Communist aggression. 


* Candidate John Kennedy made a big issue of 
prestige in Election Year 1960, brandished 
secret U.S. Information Agency surveys to back 
up his effective campaign charge that U.S. pres 
tige was falling fast around the world, Last 
week the Administration confirmed that, short- 
ly after his inauguration, President Kennedy de- 
cided to stop those “prestige” polls. 


“However, we should not forget one 
lesson we learned from recent events. 
Whenever American prestige is to be com- 
mitted on a major scale, we must be will- 
ing to commit enough power to obtain 
our objective even if all of our intelli- 
gence estimates prove wrong. Putting it 
bluntly, we should not start things unless 
we are prepared to finish them. 

Our deeds must match our words. We 
must never talk bigger than we are pre- 
pared to act. When our words are strong 
and our actions are timid, we end up ap- 
pearing aggressive and weak at the same 
time. We cannot wish away the problem 
by brushing off nations like Cuba and 
Laos as ‘unimportant peripheral areas.’ If 
the smaller nations get the idea that we 
don't consider them important enough to 
fight for and that the Communists do, 
they will go down the Communist line 
like a row of dominoes. 

‘In his inaugural speech, President 
Kennedy said: ‘Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you—ask what you can do 
for your country.’ I believe the great ma- 
jority of Americans, regardless of party, 
applaud this ideal. Up to this time, how- 
ever, the Administration has sent pro- 
gram after program to the Congress which 
would have the Government do more for 
the people. Now is the time for the Pres- 
ident to tell the American people what 
they can do for their country.” 


THE ECONOMY 
What Good Old Days? 


It is customary, particularly among 
unions seeking wage hikes, to talk nos- 
talgically of the good old days when earn- 
ings were low but so were prices, and a 
working man could live more comfortably 
on less money. There is only one trouble 
with the reasoning: it isn’t so—and the 
authority is none other than the Machin- 
ist, publication of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, A.F.L.-C.1.0. Since 
1938, says the Machinist, living costs 
have doubled, but factory wages have 
nearly quadrupled. And, comparing the 
number of factory working hours required 
in 1948 and 1961 to purchase 27 different 
items, only two showed change for the 
worse. The list: 


Item 1948 1961 
New car 892)/2 hr. 975 hr. 
Five-room house 6,486 hr. 6,296 hr 
Plane (N.Y.-Chicago) 3227/3 hr 23%2 hr 
Loaf of bread 53/4 min 5¥/2 min. 
Quart of milk 81/2 min. 7 min, 
Ten Ibs. potatoes 23 min 17 min. 
One ib. bacon 34 min 1842 min, 
One Ib. chuck roast 281/2 min 16 min. 
Man’s haircut 5532 min 45 min. 
Two packs cigarettes 1734 min 14 min. 
Blue Cross, one person 49 min. 2¥2 hr. 
Electric refrigerator 178¥2 hr. 71 hr. 
Washing machine 80 hr 34¥2 hr. 
Man's wool suit 26 hr. 17 br. 
Man's work shoes 4% hr. 342 hr. 
Lady’s cotton dress 2% hr. 13 hr. 
100 kw-h electricity 24/2 hr. 134 hr. 
Vacuum cieaner 37 hr. 26 br 
Lady’s shirt, rayon 24/2 hr. 1% hr. 
Auto tire 95/4 hr. 642 hr, 
Sewing machine 92¥2 hr. 51 hr. 
Man's dungarees 2 hr. lhr. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Dinner Check 


The letter from a Washington oil lobby- 
ist named Jack Evans got right down to 
the business of dunning for money 

Secretary Udall, who happens to be a 
friend of long standing, has asked me as 
a personal favor to him to solicit the Oil 
and Gas Industry in Washington in an 
effort to help the Secretary dispose of his 
“very sizable quota of tickets for the 
Jeflerson-Jackson Dinner.” Tickets are 
$100 per plate. Send your check to me. 

Printed at the top of the letter dated 
April 5 were the names of 56 oil and gas 
company officials—clear warning to each 
that his competition was being solicited 
to pony up for the New Frontier. Even 
more meaningful was the notation in the 
lower left-hand corner: “cc: The Honor- 
able Stewart Udall.” As he said later, 
Interior Secretary Udall was “appalled” 
and “flabbergasted” when he learned that 
his name was being used to blackjack 
political funds from the oil and gas in- 
dustry, over which the Interior Depart- 
ment holds life-and-death powers. Udall 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get the 
recalled. But beyond that, he remained 
silent, and it remained for Washington 
Columnist Peter Edson to break the story 
last week. 

Back in hot water with Republicans 
howling for his head, controversial Stew 
Udall called in the press, after first care- 
fully stationing at his side venerable Poet 
Robert Frost, his luncheon 
sort of mute character witness. Udall 
angrily denied that he had meant to 
bludgeon money from the oil and gasmen. 
He admitted that he was a good friend of 
Evans’, an official of Asiatic Petroleum 
Co., an affiliate of the Royal Dutch Shell 
group. But, said Udall, all that he had 
done was to tell Evans casually that he 
hoped to see him and “a few of his 
friends” at the Democratic dinner. 

At his press conference, Udall claimed 
that Evans’ company had been 
bered” by an Interior decision that he 
had made on oil (a reallocation of im- 
port quotas), Cried Udall: “I can take 
care of the Republicans, but protect me 
from my friends.” After hiding out a day, 
Lobbyist Evans emerged to declare mildly 
that he had written the letter “as a private 
citizen of our democracy with no thought 
of gaining any personal favors.” 

The affair came just one week after the 
publication of President Kennedy's high- 
principled code of ethics for Government 
officials. 


letters 


guest, as a 


“clob- 


ARIZONA 
Big Brother Was Botching 


Even his kid brother was mad at In- 
terior Secretary Stew Udall last week (see 
above), Running against Republican Mac 
C. Matheson, 43, for Stew’s old Second 
District congressional seat, Democratic 
Lawyer Morris K. (“Mo”) Udall, 38, 
found that his big brother was costing 
him votes. As last week's election ap- 
proached, Republicans and Democrats 
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UPI 


“Stew” Upaty & Poet Frost 
‘Protect me from my friends." 


alike were grumbling about Stew Udall’s 
apparent attempt to shift part of the 
blame for Cuba to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration; more fuss was raised by his 
decision at Interior to dispossess farmers 
who had been squatting for years along 
the Colorado River in Yuma County. 
Though he was favored to win (Tre, 
April 28), Moderate Mo Udall found him- 
self in trouble on election night when 
the returns gave Yuma County to Arch- 
conservative Matheson. Only by scoring 
heavily in Tucson’s Pima County did Mo 
Udall go on to win by the squeaky mar- 
gin of 51,318 to 49,263, which was close 
enough to encourage Republicans for the 
future. At his victory press conference 
Udall made no secret of his belief that 





Jock Sheoffer 
“Mo” Upatt & Wire 
Protect him from Stew. 





his brother had hurt him: “I had counted 
on winning Yuma County. I lost it.” In 
defeat, Mac Matheson got off the best 
shot of the campaign. “Congratulations, 
Mo,” he wired the new Congressman. 
“You came through in spite of Stew.” 


NEW YORK 
Progress Report? 


Issuing a fat, 140-page annual report to 
the City Council last week, New York 
City’s Mayor Robert Wagner plainly 
meant to point with pride to munici- 
pal progress under his administration. 
But what Bumbling Bob inadvertently 
achieved was something quite different 
an ugly picture of a city in which hun- 
dreds of thousands live amid squalor, dis- 
ease and violence. Items: 
¢ Overall street cleanliness Wagner 
boasted, has risen from 56° in 
to 85° in 1960. Inescapable conclusion 
15% of the streets are dirty. 

@ There are 237 elementary school classes 
with 40 or more pupils to a class. 

@ Families with children will be forbid- 
den to live in single-room dwellings after 
Jan. 1, 
@ The city operates 110,000 public hous- 
ing apartments with a total population of 
435,000—greater than that of all but 29 
U.S. cities and scheduled soon to rise to 
600,000. In the housing projects 
are now being provided for all closets.” 
© Looking into 52,000 slum buildings, the 
city found 9,000 to be “rat-infested,”’ re- 
ported that 7,900 were later “cleaned up,” 
which leaves only 1,100 to go. 

@ Inspectors registered 228,098 housing 
violations in 1960. Offending landlords 
were fined $625,423. To prevent bribery 
by slumlords, housing inspectors are now 
shifted to new districts every 30 days. 
@ Buildings with nine or more families 
must now have a janitor. (Buildings with 
eight families need not.) 

g Air-pollution complaints amounted to 
15,616 in 1960. 

q Thirty-five private 
blood banks surrendered 
presumably for violations. 
@ “Teen-aged girl associates of fighting 
gangs” were numbered at “up to 3,000 
girls.” 

@ Two wards were opened for adolescent 
drug addicts. 

@ Welfare costs rose to $319 million. 
On relief were 362,646 persons, including 
209,656 children. 

@ Increases were reported in gonorrhea 
(up 16.1%), syphilis (up 79.2%), arrests 
of children under 16 (up 6.7% to 12,132), 
major crimes (up 5.9% to 130,162), all 
crimes (up 4.5% to 410,828), new ad- 
missions to jails and reformatories (up 
3% to 114,653). 
@ During the year, 13,000 New Yorkers 
were admitted to mental hospitals. 

Commented Bob Wagner, who likes be- 
ing mayor and is likely to run this year 
for a third term: “We do act to find solu- 
tions—even though we must often move 
in ways which are frustratingly slow.” To 
which 7,781,984 residents of the nation’s 
greatest city could only sadly agree. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


The Reformer 

Fred Jones, 65, of Sunflower County, 
Miss., is a man of several parts: he is 
a prosperous Delta cotton planter, one- 
time director of the state's segregationist 
White Citizens’ Council, and a reform- 
minded penologist. Several years ago, as a 
member of the Mississippi Senate and 
chairman of its penitentiary committee, 
he became dedicated to trying to make 
over the state prison at Parchman,. a 
grim, swampy place noted for its liberal 
use of the lash. “I had a lot of ideas about 
prison reform,”’ says Jones, “but they 
were either killed or watered down next to 
nothing in the legislature. I figured the 
only way I could get some of them into 
practice was to come to Parchman as su- 
perintendent.” He did just that, using his 
political prestige and his friendship with 
Governor Ross Barnett to gain Parch- 
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siderable interest in furthering Warden 
Jones's reform program. Back at Fort 
Smith, Ark., he told Jones, he owned a 
fine stud horse whose services he would 
gladly contribute to Parchman’s animal 
farm, With written permission from Gov- 
ermor Barnett, Jones sent Morris, along 
with two guards, off to fetch the horse. 
The guards and the horse came back. 
Morris didn't, and not until last week was 
he captured in a Tulsa, Okla., bar, a loaded 
pistol tucked in his belt. 

The Morris escape was the last straw 
for the Mississippi Penitentiary Board, 
which tried to fire Reformer Jones. But 
Governor Barnett defended his man in 
the Morris episode. Asked he: “If you 
can't trust a trusty, who can you trust?” 
Last week, even before Morris was recap- 
tured, the board gave way to Barnett’s 
pressure, rescinded its decision: Jones 
would remain—although obviously on 
terms of good behavior. 





Leviton—Atlanta 


A.B.A.’S SATTERFIELD IN ATLANTA 
The answer to Communist propaganda: "Liberty under law." 


man’s wardenship in 1960. By last week 
Jones had proved one thing for certain: 
the reformer’s life is a hard one. 

Under Jones, the Mississippi convict’s 
lot became better—much better. Out 
went the lash—long known as ‘Black An- 
nic.’ Jones permitted Parchman’s prison- 
ers to receive their wives in cottages on 
conjugal visits. He organized a hillbilly 
band to amuse his wards. He broadened 
an understandably popular travel-and- 
furlough program for trustworthy prison- 
ers. There were, of course, some setbacks. 
Example: a convicted murderer returned 
on furlough to his home town, and his 
wife asked local authorities to keep her 
in jail until her husband went back to 
Parchman. 

Then last March came the case of Dale 
(“Cowboy”) Morris, 36, serving a twelve- 
year sentence for manslaughter. In Parch- 
man, Morris had behaved himself and 
become a trusty; he also displayed con- 
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THE LAW 
The Vital Need 


Eighty thousand Soviet jackboots 
slapped against Red Square as Moscow 
celebrated May Day last week. Thousands 
of miles away, the U.S. was commemorat- 
ing a different kind of day—Law Day—in 
100,000 peaceful ceremonies, On Chica- 
go's lakefront, 959 aliens held their right 
arms high to pledge allegiance to a system 
of justice under the law. and were sworn 
in as new citizens. From Portland, Ore., to 
Hillsboro, Texas, high school students act- 
ed as jurors in mock trials. Atlanta min- 
isters delivered sermons, Seattle TV sta- 
tions presented programs, San Diego law- 
yers met with foreign-exchange students 
—all to explain the meaning of law and 
the vital need for its rule in the world. 

Key quotes from lawyers and laymen 
John C. Satterfield, incoming president 


of the American Bar Association, speak- 


ing to Emory University law students in 
Atlanta: “We of the free world are wag- 
ing a cold war which is just as deadly and 
just as dangerous as the hot war which 
has thus far been averted. We must win 
this war. No greater program of leader- 
ship could be presented to the world today 
than liberty under the law as our answer 
to the Communist propaganda war.’ 

@ Whitney North Seymour, president of 
the American Bar Association, speaking 
at Manhattan’s Interchurch Center: “We 
should strive to improve the institutions 
which will apply the principles of interna- 
tional law. This means strengthening the 
U.N., preserving and insuring the inde- 
pendence of the Secretary-General. creat- 
ing a permanent peace torce under the 
U.N. in place of the present improvised 
system, and strengthening the World 
Court. 

@ Charles S. Rhyne, past president of 
the American Bar Association, speaking 
at the University of Notre Dame Law 
School: “The urgent desire to prevent war 
offers a unique opportunity to develop the 
legal machinery that is essential for an 
enduring peace, There is an imperative 
need to find a consensus on the basis of 
which as many disputes as possible can 
be adjudicated in the World Court or 
other international regional courts.” 

@ Tom C. Clark, Supreme Court Justice, 
speaking to the San Antonio Bar Associ- 
ation: “Our job is to bring home to peo- 
ple the fact that if we, the people of the 
world, are to live, we, the same people, 
must see to it that our respective govern- 
ments operate under the rule of law—not 
the rule of men.’ 

@ Byron R. White, Deputy U.S. Attor- 
ney General, speaking at the University 
of Chicago Law School: “If establishment 
of the rule of law is the goal of lawyers, 
then lawyers have no license to sit idly 
by when the orders of courts or the com- 
mands of statutes are disregarded by large 
groups of people, whether it be in the 
North, the East, the South or the West. 
This is not the rule of law, and lawyers 
should speak in a loud and clear voice. 
The time is ripe for a great breakthrough 
in the field of international public order. 
It may be. as some say, that it is impos- 
sible to find common interests among the 
nations upon which to build a public or- 
der. But our mutual interest in survival 
is a good starting point.” 

@ Robert F. Kennedy, U.S. Attorney 
General, speaking at the University of 
Georgia Law School: “If one man’s rights 
are denied, the rights of all are endan- 
gered. In our country the courts have a 
most important role in safeguarding these 
rights, The decisions of the courts, much 
as we might disagree with them, must be 
followed and respected. Every day must 
be Law Day, or else our society will col- 
lapse. I happen to believe that the 1954 
decision (by the U.S. Supreme Court or- 
dering an end to school segregation) was 
right. But my belief does not matter— 
it is the law. Some of you may believe 
the decision was wrong. That does not 
matter. It is the law. And we both re- 
spect the law.” 
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THE WORLD 





SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Falling Back 


Almost visibly, the U.S. was falling 
back in Southeast Asia. Emerging from 
top level meetings, U.S. officials talked 
not of Laos, but of South Viet Nam and 
Thailand, Obviously, the concern now was 
to bolster these countries, who will be 
acutely exposed when Laos is abandoned 
to a Communist-dominated neutrality. 
Recently the U.S. shipped Thailand 20 
F-86 Sabre jets. the hottest planes in 
Southeast Asia, Last week, after pro- 
longed debate in the National Security 
Council, President Kennedy decided to 
about double U.S. military aid for South 
Viet Nam, to some $80 million a year. 
Kennedy has already sent General Lyman 
Lemnitzer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 


of Stall, and Roving Ambassador Averell 
Harriman to Southeast Asia to reassure 
Thailand's Marshal Sarit Thanarat and 
South Viet Nam's President Ngo Dinh 


Diem. This week he will dispatch Lyndon 
Johnson to Saigon to see “what further 
steps could most usefully be taken” to 
bolster South Viet Nam against the Com- 
munist tide. 

Will to Fight. The two countries pre- 
sent vastly different problems. In South 
Viet Nam, a pro-Communist Laos will 
mean an increasing flow of guerrillas and 
supplies transiting Laos over the old Ho 
Chi Minh trail from Communist North 
Viet Nam. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
warned in a press conference last week 


that the guerrilla force in South Viet Nam 
has grown in seven years from 3,000 to 
12,000 men, even as a North Vietnamese 
spokesman proclaimed that “the people's 
revolutionary struggle 
entered a new stage.” 


in the South! has 





Fro 
Soutu Viet Nam’s Diem 
Build and fight. 
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the 
mese fight the Communists and fight them 
well in an unending war that takes 500 
lives a month. Recently they have beaten 
them in seven pitched battles. But the 


But unlike the Laotians. Vietna- 





guerrillas flit away into the jungles—or 
across the border into Laos. President Diem 
who was elected to a new five-year term 
last month, practices dictatorial ways that 
have held the country together while 
alienating many Vietnamese. He wants to 
build up his army from 150,000 to 138o,- 
ooo men, thinks he will have the guerrillas 
beaten by 1963. The U.S., more pessimis- 
tic, sees nothing to do but hold on tight 
while urging social reforms. 

Against Softness. Strong and relatively 
prosperous, Thailand is in no immediate 
danger. In the event of trouble. Strong- 
man Sarit can call on a 90,000-man army 
well-trained and equipped by the U.S. 
But the Thais. who wanted to send troops 
to Laos (and actually did beef up the 
Laotian army with a few volunteers), are 
angry at what they consider U.S. soft- 
ness. Officials in Bangkok hinted that 
Sarit might take the precaution of trading 
in his pro-Western stand for a more neu- 
tralist line. 

The U.S. Security Council soberly dis- 
cussed what could be done to defend the 
two countries, just what troops and what 
weapons would be needed in case the U.S. 
had to move into the area to defend it 
against Communist attack. A serious prop- 
osition was that South Viet Nam and Thai- 
land might be invited to ask for U.S. help 
on the ground that they are threatened 
by outside forces, allowing the U.S. to 





send in troops to beef up the national 
armies. The problem of sending U.S. 
forces into South Viet Nam “is a matter 
still under consideration,” admitted Pres- 
ident Kennedy last week. 


LAOS 


Cease-Fire 

Except for a few scattered shots here 
and there, an settled 
over Laos. 

It was arranged in the usual haphazard 
way that Laotians get things done. The 
Royal Army insisted on meeting in no 
man’s land near a village called Ban Vang 
Ky. As a point of pride, the Communist 
Pathet Lao demanded rather that the two 
sides meet at Ban Namone. Instead. a 
Royal Army lieutenant colonel and a 
Pathet Lao major ran into each other 
near a place called Ban Hin Heup and 
agreed to come back next day with some 
white flags and aides. They did, and 
agreed to a “theoretical and provisional” 
cease-fire, leaving the details imprecise. 
Nonetheless, the Royal Army promptly 
began trucking its troops back from the 
front lines just as if the war were over. 

Even with a cease-fire in effect, the con- 
fusion got no better. The Royal Army 
said that the talks in no man’s land were 
for the purpose of arranging a formal 
cease-fire, which would then be policed 
by the International Control Commis- 
sion (India, Poland, Canada), now in 
New Delhi and planning to go to Laos 
this week. Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
whom the Communists recognize as Pre- 
mier, said that the talks were to agree on 
a joint delegation to represent Laos at 
the Geneva conference. 

Whenever the conference 


uneasy cease-fire 


gets under 
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way. Geneva will not be a happy occasion 
for the West. There the Red Chinese will 
sit down as equals with the U.S., and the 
Peking radio is already laying down the 
line that the Communists will appear as 
victors to dictate the future of Laos. The 
Pathet Lao will be out to ratify its con- 
quest of half of Laos by acquiring a major 
voice in a coalition government. Report- 
edly it wanted the ministries of Interior, 
Rural Affairs and Information—meaning 
control of police, peasants and propa- 
ganda. As candidate for Premier, Sou- 
vanna Phouma has all but lost any status 
as a neutralist. Last week he announced 
a cultural and economic treaty with North 
Viet Nam calling for the exchange of 
experts in economic, cultural and other 
fields and clearing the way for the estab- 
lishment of the North Vietnamese brand 
of Communism in Laos. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Case Closed 


Never in anyone’s memory had such 
strict security measures been clapped on 
a criminal trial at the Old Bailey in peace- 
time. Hordes of police cordoned off the 
sidewalk outside, allowed no one near the 
courtroom, When the trial began, Lord 
Chief Justice Lord Parker ordered the 
doors locked, the windows shuttered. In 
the dock was George Blake. 38, a British 
Foreign Service official, who had con- 
fessed that for g} years he had fed Mos- 
cow a steady flow of Britain's closest 
secrets, 

“I must admit freely.” Blake stated in 
his confession, “that there was not an 
official document on any matter to which 
I had access which was not passed on to 
my Soviet contact.” Though Blake did 
not deal with atomic or scientific matters, 
explained Attorney General Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller, “he had access to 
information of the very greatest impor- 
tance.” Fact was, Blake was in a position 
to betray British agents working behind 
the Iron Curtain. Lord Parker took only 
53 minutes to reach his decision, Blake's 
disloyalty, he commented, “rendered much 
of this country’s efforts completely use- 
less.” He then sentenced him to 42 years 
in prison, the heaviest term handed out 
by any British court for espionage during 
peacetime in this century.* 

Ordeal in Camp. Blake's origin was 
murky enough for any spy. Born in Hol- 
land, his father was Egyptian, his mother 
Dutch. Later she divorced, married an 
Englishman named Blake, which provided 
the young son with the proper credentials 
when he was busy fighting the Nazis as a 
member of the wartime underground, It 
was then that he was first recruited by 
British Intelligence to serve as an agent, 
later escaping to England. 

At war's end, he served briefly in Ham- 
burg, then was sent to Cambridge Univer- 
sity to study Russian. When the Korean 
war came along, Blake was a British vice- 











In contrast, Gordon Lonsdale was sentenced 
to 25 years in last month's naval secrets case. 
Atom Spy Klaus Fuchs got only 14 years. 
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consul in Seoul. Fellow diplomats remem- 
ber him as convivial, gay, and with a de- 
light in mimicry and dressing up in fancy 
clothes at costume parties. Blake was 
grabbed with the other foreigners when 
the Communists moved in. The North 
Koreans shipped him off to a detention 
camp for three years. There, according to 
Blake’s signed statement, he decided that 
Communism was the better system and 
deserved to triumph. 

Said the Attorney General: “What he 
did was to approach the Russians and 
volunteer to work for them.” In_ the 
House of Commons, Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan cut off questions by offer- 
ing to take the leader of the Opposition 
into his confidence on the nature and ex- 
tent of Blake's crime, but publicly would 
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GEorGE BLAKE (1953) 
He destroyed his country's efforts. 


only say: “His action was not the result 
of brainwashing. He received no money 
for his services. 

Spy Among Spies. Released from Ko- 
rean captivity in 1953, Blake returned to 
Britain as something of a hero. He mar- 
ried the daughter of a respected Foreign 
Office official, fathered two children, was 
assigned to the British mission in West 
Berlin. There he lived a spy in a city of 
spies, until 1959, when he returned to 
London. Then he was posted to the For- 
eign Office’s Middle East Centre for Arab 
Studies near Beirut. Last month he was 
recalled to London and arrested. 

To Blake's old pals who shared his 
Korean camp ordeal, the confession was 
incredible, for Blake's courageous defiance 
of his Korean captors had earned the ad- 
miration of them all. He tried to escape 
on two occasions, treated his guards with 
scornful contempt. One fellow inmate, 
British Journalist Philip Deane, in his 


book described a beating he and Blake 
received: “George Blake, who got the 
worst of this ordeal, smiled throughout, 
his eyebrows cocked ironically at his 
guard, his beard aggressively thrust for- 
ward.” “I find it almost impossible to be- 
lieve that George Blake could have turned 
into a traitor,” said another fellow inmate. 

The super secrecy clamped on the case 
brought loud demands for a full investi- 
gation. Roared the Daily Mirror: “How 
was it possible for a man in a key British 
position to be a top Soviet spy for 9} 
years without being discovered?” 

To all its critics, the government re- 
plied with the traditional blank stare ac- 
corded all inquiries on such delicate mat- 
ters as espionage. The case of George 
Blake was closed. 


FRANCE 
Soul Searching 


The aftertaste of the army mutiny in 
Algeria, already dubbed “the Hundred 
Hours.” was a bitter division among 
Frenchmen, flaring into nasty quarrels 
and petty rivalry. Privates in Algeria de- 
nounced noncoms, who in turn denounced 
officers, who denounced each other. Civil 
servants fired off anonymous letters ac- 
cusing their rivals. Labor unions, claiming 
that they had saved France by their show 
of solidarity behind De Gaulle, demanded 
an immediate round of wage increases as 
a reward. 

The three rebel forces that shook 
France were beaten but still dangerous 

The Army Officers. The country was 
shocked to learn how deep had lain the 
seeds of rebellion in the officer corps. 
In Algeria, a commission set up to in- 
vestigate individual officers was “helped” 
by committees of draftee soldiers (quick- 
ly dubbed “the Soviets”) who accused 
their wavering commanders. The evidence 
showed that thousands who had not ac- 
tively mutinied nonetheless agreed so ar- 
dently with Challe’s aim of keeping Al- 
geria French that they had not lifted a 
finger to stop him. With 200 officers under 
arrest, De Gaulle finally had to call a halt, 
not because he had caught all the rebel 
sympathizers, but because he was in dan- 
ger of shattering the entire command 
structure of the army. Investigations dis- 
closed the same alarming situation in 
the army’s top echelons in France itself. 
“There were very few officers on the gen- 
eral staff,” reported an official sadly, “who 
on the revolt’s first day remained, with- 
out ambiguity, loyal to De Gaulle.” The 
revolt leader, General Maurice Challe, 
was safely in jail in Paris, where he would 
go on trial for his life within three weeks, 
and another rebel general, André Zeller, 
turned himself in at the Algiers police 
headquarters last week. But two others 
were still at large. 

The Regular Army. Nobody could fig- 
ure out just what to do with the 40,000 
tough regular soldiers in Algeria, includ- 
ing the 15,000-man Foreign Legion, who 
had sided with the rebels. Three regular 
regiments would be dissolved, and the rest 
were confined to their barracks in an ugly 
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mood. De Gaulle closed the Foreign Le- 
gion’s recruiting office in Paris, and the 
end was apparently in sight for the storied 
corps that for 130 years had fought 
France's worst battles, from the Crimea 
to Dienbienphu. Today's legionnaire is a 
downright gentleman compared with his 
counterpart of the old days, who greased 
his feet, wore no socks, lived on bread, 
cheese and a quart of red wine. But none 
ever better earned the nickname “the Le- 
gion of Death” than the present (most- 
ly German and Hungarian) legionnaires, 
who took 10,000 casualties in Indo-China, 
1,236 in Algeria. “Scram, carrion!” a 
guard shouted defiantly to newsmen last 
week, “You will not see the Legion cry.” 

French in Algeria. Algeria’s European 
population, which had cheered on the re- 
volt. was unrepentant and potentially ex- 
plosive. Pamphlets appeared announcing 
the formation of a new Army 
Organization” (O.A.S.), threatening a new 
uprising by bitter-enders. Still stashed 
away somewhere were about half of the 
20,000 weapons, including everything up 
to bazookas and heavy machine guns 
passed out by the army rebels to civilians 





“Secret 


during the four-day revolt. In Algiers 
police dragnets searched 10,000 apart- 
ments a night, but hundreds of ultras 


were missing from their homes when the 
police arrived. The rest of the white set- 
tler population, confined by a 9 p.m. 
curfew, gathered on balconies and roofs 


threw rocks and vegetables at police 
search parties and beat pots and pans 
in the three-short-two-long rhythm of 


“Al-gé-rie Fran-caise!” 

As Frenchmen slowly realized just how 
deeply the Hundred Hours had cut into 
the body of France, they could also rec- 
ognize just how much they owed to the 
iron nerve of Charles de Gaulle (even the 
advisory Council of State, at the moment 
of crisis, had refused, 57 to 47, to vote 
the government its confidence). But De 
Gaulle had not Last week he 
was grimly pressing to reopen talks with 
the Moslem F.L.N. (Front de Libération 
Nationale), hoping to negotiate independ- 
ence for Algeria before the shattered ul- 
tras could reorganize. For it was unlikely 
that even Charles de Gaulle could survive 
another hundred hours. 


Scapegoat Wanted 


over the 


wavered. 


In their embarrassment mu- 
tiny, some Frenchmen looked hard for 
some scapegoat who was not French. 
Much of the French press, egged on by 
some French officials, tried at length to 
implicate the U.S., zeroing in on that 
favorite target of recent weeks, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

[he story, as printed in even such 
reputable papers as Le Monde, was that 
CIA agents urged Challe on in hopes of 
preventing an independent Algeria that 
they feared would go Communist. Adding 
credibility to the story was the fact that 
Challe was an articulate supporter of 
NATO and a critic of De Gaulle’s obsti- 
nate objections to putting French forces 
under NATO command. And on his last 
tour of duty before retirement, Challe 
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was Commander, Allied Forces, Central 
Europe, where he was in daily contact 
with U.S. officers serving at his head- 
quarters in Fontainebleau. Some French 
officials, who have long resented CIA dab- 
bling in Laos and South Viet Nam, fed 
the rumors. 

By the second day of the revolt, the 
story had become so widespread that 
U.S. Ambassador James M. Gavin urgent- 
ly asked Washington to counter the ru- 
mors by having President Kennedy cable 
a message of full support to De Gaulle. 





Gavin took the message over to the 
Elysée Palace himself late that same 
night. 

But the French newspapers happily 


embroidered the tale. They recalled dark- 
ly that on April 4, 1960, two months 
after he was kicked out of De Gaulle’s 





PROTESTING SPECTATOR 
Let me hit him just 


Cabinet for his ultra sympathies, Jacques 
Soustelle had had lunch in Washington 
with CIA’s Deputy Director Richard 
Bissell. Some papers went on to charge 
that CIA agents had met with the plotters 
in Madrid ten days before the coup, that 
they had known all the plans but had 
kept Kennedy and Ambassador Gavin in 
the dark. 

“Utter and complete nonsense,” an- 
swered the State Department. CIA pointed 
out that the Soustelle lunch had been ar- 
ranged by the French embassy, and French 
embassy personnel attended. CIA said 
that, like the French government, it knew 
about the plot except for the timing, 
which was a surprise. 

Conceivably. Challe might have con- 
strued cocktail concurrence or individual 
sympathy as a hope for solid support. 
At any rate, he was disappointed. A rebel 
emissary did indeed turn up at the U.S. 
consulate general in Algiers with a request 
for some kind of aid. He was rebuffed 
told flatly his request was fantastic. 





ISRAEL 
The Long Nightmare 


All week long the grim recital of Jew- 
ry’s nightmare under the Nazi regime con- 
tinued. A father told how he had been 
forced to throw the bodies of his son and 
daughter on the crematory fires. An Is- 
raeli electrical worker described an SS 
man courteously asking a mother to hand 
over her baby, then dashing its head 
against the pavement. Other witnesses 
testified that the Nazi soldiers delighted in 
testing their revolver marksmanship by 
aiming at the tips of a Jew’s fingers and 
nose, and forced husbands to have sex 
relations with other men’s wives in view 
of their children, 

The impassive Eichmann, meticulously 


taking notes, sat inside his glass cage. 





EICHMANN 


DEFENDANT 
once. 


Once, during the testimony of a Warsaw 
ghetto revolt leader, the packed court- 
room suddenly went dark. Outside, a truck 
had collided with a power line, cutting off 
electricity for blocks around. Only a single 
spotlight powered by an emergency securi- 
ty generator remained on, focused on 
Eichmann’s cage. In its glare, the startled 
Eichmann turned his back on the court- 
room, covered his face with his hand. As 
a Polish Jew was recounting the deporta- 
tion of 10,000 Jews to Belsen extermina- 
tion camp, a balcony spectator suddenly 
leaped up shouting “Bloodhound! Blood 
hound!’ Eichmann paled and swallowed 
hard. As guards escorted him out, the man 
cried; “Let me kill him with my own 
hands, let me hit him just once—he 
killed all my family.” 

Long accounts of Jewish suffering and 
degradation at Nazi hands were beginning 
to get on Israeli nerves, Tel Aviv Magis- 
trate Moshe Bejski was recounting how 
15,000 inmates of Plaszow camp had been 
herded together to watch hangings in 
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1943. Snapped Prosecuting Attorney Gid- 
eon Hausner: “Fifteen thousand people 
were standing there and only a few hun- 
dred guards were facing you—why didn't 
you revolt and charge and attack these 
guards?” Staggered by the question, Bej- 
ski asked permission to sit, blurted: “Aft- 
er 18 years I cannot describe the feeling 
of fear... there was belief the war would 
end one day . . . to revolt would endanger 
15,000 men... where could a Jew run?” 
He concluded weakly: “I doubt if we can 
find reasons today.” 

It is a question that has begun to puz- 
zle and even embarrass proud young Is- 
raelis. “We licked 40 million Arabs,” said 
one, “and we were a little more than half 
a million. We had few arms. But I sup- 
pose Germans are not Arabs: and we were 
fighting on our own soil. Stull, 1 am not 
convinced.” 

In all the testimony tumbling out of 
the witnesses’ bitter personal memories 
last week, the name of Adolf Eichmann 
was hardly mentioned. Time and again 
Presiding Judge Moshe Landau warned 
Prosecutor Hausner of irrelevance. At 
week’s end, his patience clearly exhausted, 
Judge Landau bluntly told Hausner to 
get to the point. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Closing the Gap 


On one calamitous day early in 1953, 
a howling northwester teamed with a wild 
spring tide. The resulting floods were the 
most disastrous to afflict The Netherlands 
in five centuries. Hardest hit were 1,300 
square miles of Rhine and Meuse delta 
lands in The Netherlands’ southwest, 
where tidal surges roared up estuaries and 
rivers, shattered 67 dikes, drowned 1,800 
people and engulfed 375,000 acres of 
farmlands. In the aftermath, the public 
alarm was profound, and engineers swiftly 
blueprinted a $650 million plan to safe- 
guard the delta forevermore by damming 









up four of the region’s principal sea arms 
(see map). Fortnight ago the Delta Plan 
marked its first milestone: the damming 
of the 2,000-ft.-wide Veersche Gat. 

Sunken Caissons. In a country where 
three-fifths of the population live on land 
reclaimed from the sea, the closure was a 
national event. Dutchmen the nation over 
sat glued to their TV sets; Queen Juliana 
herself was on hand aboard the royal 
yacht Piet Hein. 

Already in place were six sunken, 5,000- 
ton concrete caissons developed from 
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CLOSING THE DAM AT VEERSCHE GAT 
Against the shattering sea. 
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types used by the Allies in World War II 
as assault jetties at Normandy beach- 
heads. Four tugs heaved at the seventh 
caisson, precisely long enough to fill the 
remaining 140-{t. gap, fighting the surg- 
ing tide to keep it poised over its eventual 
resting place atop an asphalted nylon mat 
that anchors the shifting sands of the 
sea’s bottom. Precisely at the moment of 
the tide’s turn, when the water was com- 
pletely still, 25 workmen aboard Caisson 
7 frantically twirled at the watercocks. 
The waters rumbled into the hollow in- 
sides of the caisson, and after four minutes 
it sank surely into place. 

“It sits, boys.” cried the boss of the 
tugs. “Blow your horns!” The spirit of 
the occasion even moved the staid Queen 
Juliana. She tossed her purse to a sur- 
prised cop, waved away courtiers clucking 
in alarm, waded ankle-deep in the 
construction-site muck to reach the ladder 
and clamber to the top of Caisson 7. 

20,000 Concrete Piles. At the Eastern 
Scheldt 72 caissons will be needed, and at 
the Brouwershavensche Gat, 32. The most 
challenging project is the three-mile-wide 
Haringvliet inlet, through which an esti- 
mated 50% of the combined waters of the 
Rhine and the Meuse pour out to the sea. 
The plan is to close Haringvliet with 
massive sluices anchored to the sea bot- 
tom by 20,000 concrete piles. In the win- 
ter and spring, the 4oo-ton sluice gates 
will open to vomit out ice sweeping down 
the rivers. 

Main purpose of all four dams is to 
fend off the sea and its damaging flood 
tides. But with the salt water blocked off, 
the estuaries will slowly fill up with fresh 
water from the rivers. By means of five 
smaller dams farther inland, the sweet 
water can be sluiced northward into the 
Rotterdam Waterway. The waterway pro- 
vides ocean-going vessels with access to 
The Netherlands’ greatest port, but, in the 
process, also allows salt water to pass far 
inland, damaging surrounding farmlands. 
In effect, the five smaller dams of the 
Delta Plan will be used to hose the 
salinity out of the waterway with sweet 
water sluiced up from the southwest. 

Finally, an enormous, 700-ton steel 
“guillotine” floodgate has been con- 
structed on the Hollandsche Ijssel River. 
The huge gates can be clamped down on 
eight minutes’ notice when approaching 
tidal surges threaten the lowlands around 
The Hague and Delft, where 3,500.0c0 
Dutchmen live. Expected completion of 
the entire Delta Plan: 1978. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Long Live the Duke 


Other crowned heads may lie uneasy. 
but not Luxembourg’s Grand Duchess 
Charlotte. Though the smallest country in 
the U.N. with an area of 999 sq. mi., Lux- 
embourg is the world’s tenth largest steel 
producer. Its 322,000 citizens are the most 
prosperous in Europe; unemployment 
rarely exceeds one dozen. Its biggest post- 
war crisis came when the victorious Allies 
granted Luxembourg 2 sq. mi. of German 
territory. Defending its territorial integri- 
ty, Luxembourg refused to take the land. 
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ruled her bucolic 
land for 42 years, making her the world’s 
most durable head of state. 

Last week the Grand Duchess, now 65 
took steps to ensure that the goodly in- 
heritance of Luxembourg would go to her 
first son and rightful heir, Prince Jean 
Benoit Guillaume Marie Robert Louis An- 
toine Adolphe Mare d’Aviano de Nassau- 
Weiburg. Under an obscure 110-year-old 
article in the Luxembourg constitution 
she swore in Prince Jean, 40, as Lieuten- 
ant of the Grand Duke. It bestows on him 
all the powers of the Grand Duchess as 
head of state, leaving Charlotte only the 
title—and presumably peace of mind that 
when she abdicates or dies, the title of 
Grand Duke will pass to Prince Jean. 


JORDAN 
Hussein's Wish 


For hours, the Amman radio had readied 
the nation for “an announcement of happy 
and private news.” But when Jordan's 
King Hussein took the microphone, his 
tone was suppliant and defensive. “I have 
all my life. my brethren. hidden my 
worries. my problems and cares from 
you.” he said, “wearing a smile on my 
face which never knew its way into my 
heart.” The truth was far different. “I 
know loneliness eating my days and nights. 
I feel my spirit tearing and burning in a 
fire of gloomy loneliness and pitiful isola- 
tion. I needed affection.” Then the 25- 
year-old King announced his news. He had 
found “the girl of my dreams” in the un- 
likely guise of a British army officer's 
daughter. 

Mended Fences. Hussein’s loneliness 
was perhaps exaggerated, since modern 
Arab monarchs have given up few of 
their forebears’ fabled prerogatives: but 
he will need all the sympathy he can get 
for his proposed second marriage (the 
first, to Queen Dina, ended in divorce in 
1957 after she had borne him a daughter ). 
Hussein has lately been mending his fences 
with Nasser to secure his shaky throne, 
and a British Queen in Amman is hardly 
to Cairo's liking. Moreover, two-thirds of 
Jordan's population are Palestinian ref- 
ugees from British partition days. Hus- 
sein’s choice of a British girl was made in 
defiance of the counsel of his closest ad- 
visers, and split the royal family itself 
(the strong-minded Queen Mother was 
notably absent from Amman when the 
announcement was made). 

The cause of the furor is 20-year-old, 
blue-eyed chestnut-haired Toni Avril 
Gardiner. Granddaughter of a shepherd 
and daughter of an army officer, Toni was 
born in Suffolk, educated in Anglican 
schools in England except for a three-year 
sojourn in Malaya (1955-58), when her 
ather put in a stint in Kuala Lumpur. 
\fter finishing high school, Toni went to 
work as a payroll clerk for London's Peak 
Engineering Co. But, as one company 
official tactfully explained, “her calcula- 
tions were rather erratic,’ and she ended 
up on the telephone switchboard. 

The Second Bomb. Then, in December 
Lieut. Colonel Gardiner was sent 
to Jordan to serve with a British military 
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1959. 
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She wanted peace of mind. 


advisory group, became unofficially Hus- 
sein’s chief anti-bomb and security officer. 
When an assassin tried to blow up Hussein 
last year and succeeded only in killing his 
Premier, Gardiner was the first man to 
enter the smoking offices to search for a 
possible second bomb. 

To take some of the edge off the un- 
orthodox marriage, Toni last month em- 
braced the Moslem faith, has begun study- 
ing Arabic. Hussein also gave her an Arab 
name, Muna al Hussein—the Wish of 
Hussein. Radio Cairo and Radio Baghdad 
have thus far studiously avoided report- 
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Hussein & FIANCEE 
He needed affex 








ing the news of the engagement, but 
Cairo’s Al Akhbar was less polite. ‘The 
engagement will lead to an acute crisis in 
Jordan, and a loss of popularity for 
Hussein in the Arab world. His engage- 
ment to a British girl shows Hussein is 
searching for a warmth and affection he 
did not find in the hearts of the Jordanian 
people.” But at week's end the Jordanian 
people seemed to have responded to the 
King’s appeal for understanding. When 
Hussein took Toni for a spin in his open 
Mercedes 300, they were greeted with 
approving shouts and cheers. 


GHANA 
Arms & the Man 


Is Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah deliber- 
ately edging his nation toward Commu- 
nism, or is he just flirting harmlessly and 
neutrally at a safe distance outside the 
Soviet orbit? With considerable fanfare, 
he has added six Ilyushin planes to his 
little national airline, approved a new 
technical-aid pact with Moscow, and con- 
tracted for Soviet surveyors on the Volta 
River. But no publicity at all has been 
given to the last, most dangerous com 
modity just in from Russia: guns and 
ammunition by the thousands of tons. 

They began to come one night in late 
March. Just after dark, a Soviet freighter 
arrived off Takoradi, Ghana's principal 
port—where all operations normally are 
in the daylight hours—and advised the 
harbor authorities that it was ready to 
discharge its cargo immediately. Although 
the harbor pilots usually go off duty at 
4:30 p.m., the ship was quickly berthed. 

Dead of Night. For the sake of secrecy 
the area had been cleared of all workers 
but to the consternation of the police offi- 
cial who hurried on board, the Soviet cap- 
tain could not or would not use his ship's 
cranes to unload his cargo, meaning that 
scores of local stevedores had to be 
awakened and rushed down to do the job 
by hand. For five hours, until well after 
dawn, the sweating workers lugged thou- 
sands of cases of small arms and ammu 
nition down to waiting police trucks. 
Finally, the heavily laden vehicles headed 
off in convoy up the coastal highway to 
Elmina Castle, which now serves as 
Ghana's top-secret arsenal for Moscow's 
guns. 

At least six other Soviet ships docked 
in darkness at Takoradi in the same week 
Suggesting that Nkrumah is building up 
supplies to expand his gun-running activi- 
ties all along Africa’s west coast, for 
Nkrumah’s own army already has all the 
arms it can use (supplied largely by Brit- 
ain). One likely intended recipient is the 
Congo's Antoine Gizenga, the Red-lining 
rebel in Stanleyville, who as Lumumba's 
Vice Premier is recognized by the Com- 
munist bloc (and Ghana) as the Congo's 
legitimate ruler. Only last month, Nkru- 
mah talked publicly of restoring the “bal- 
ance of armaments” in the Congo if the 
Belgians continued to aid Katanga’s Moise 
Tshombe. Nkrumah and his vigorous aides 
in Accra’s African Affairs Bureau may 
also have plans to pump guns into ex- 
plosive Angola, perhaps into white-led 
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states such as Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa as well. 


Secret Aims. Nkrumah’s goal is to see 


his own banner waving over an entire 
continent. Circulating among Nkrumah’s 
Cabinet last week was a secret policy pa- 
per drafted by one of his highest-ranking 
colleagues announcing a new and violent 






stage in Africa's struggle, fashioned on 
the model of Algeria’s F.L.N. rebels. For 
the moment, declared the remarkable doc- 
ument, Ghana would have to share leader- 
ship of the new Africa with such am 
tious states as the U.A.R., Guinea and 
Mali. but their influence is destined to 
wane, in the long run, as Ghana’s star 
rises. The new phase of the liberation 





movement, the paper went on, will receive 
its “inspiration” and “arms” from the 
Soviet Union—flowing through Accra to 
the rest of Africa. 

Whether the document's contents had 
Nkrumah’s persona! approva! was hard to 





say. but at last report the author had not 
been fired. Nkrumah’s close friend. Min- 
ister of State Kofi Baako. a few weeks 
ago ran a long series of articles defining 
Nkrumahism” in the government party's 
paper. Nkrumahism, he explained, is 
‘African in context, but Marxist in form 
and its objective is the formation of a 
union of socialist republics of Africa. 


TANGANYIKA 
The Other Way 


No banners were fl 





ing, no mobs were 
shouting as Tanganyika’s 9.000.000 blacks 
got self-government last week. Instead 
quiet. sensible Prime Minister Julius 
Nyerere decreed that his people should 





stay at their jobs on the day he and 
his Cabinet took their oaths of office at 
Government House in Dar es Salaam. 

While some hot-eyed nationalists in 
other African lands shriek “Uhuru!” 
(Freedom) with a faint suggestion of 
murder in their voices, Nyerere’s slogan 
remains “Uhuru na Kasi!” (Freedom with 
Work), in recognition of the fact’ that 
Tanganyika’s paramount problem is to 
raise living standards, not to whip up 
bitterness and violence with shouts and 
slogans. 

“Don't waste time fighting battles that 
are over,” urged Nyerere in a broadcast 
to the nation. “Neither Africa nor the 
world is going to judge us by the amount 
of venom we pour out against old or 
even new forms of colonialism.” Such 
sane talk is precisely why Britain feels 
perfectly safe in helping Nyerere and his 
Tanganyikans move step by step toward 
full independence on Dec. 28. 


INDIA 
Then There Were None 


Nothing fascinates an Indian politician 
like trying to guess who will succeed Pan- 
dit Nehru, now 71. and the only Premier 
the country ever had. The name most 
mentioned lately has been Morarji Desai. 
64, who is India’s able Finance Minister 
leading prohibitionist and all-round as- 
cetic (he eats no meat, fasts 36 hours a 
week, once gave up sex for 20 years). 
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wo were too mony. 





Last week Nehru clipped Desai’s career 
back so far that the guessing game was 


wide open again. 





Desai’s mistake was to try to get 
ed deputy leader of Parliament. a post va- 
cant since the death last March of Home 
Minister Govind Pant. Desai, though his 
manner is languid, has won a 





wide follow- 
ing among Congress Party moderates (he 
dismisses Marxism as “a bunch of mis- 
guided theories” !, and as deputy leader 
he would have been clearly in line for the 
top job. But Defense Minister Krishna 
Menon rallied the leftists behind gregari- 
ous Railway Minister Jagiivan Ram, 53 
the only Untouchable in the Cabinet and 
a longtime Nehru disciple. 

After dithering for a month, Nehru de- 
cided last week to call off the contest. He 
demanded and got a resolution from the 





Desat 
One was embarrassing. 








party leaving the appointment up to him. 
Then he revealed that he would create 
two deputy leaderships—and probably fill 
them with unambitious men. “I am 
good sound health,’ Nehru reportedly 
told a party meeting. “Let's be decent 
about it. I do not want to think of the 
day when I am no more on the scene. The 






idea is embarrassing to me.” 

That settled the crisis, while raising the 
politicians’ old complaint that Nehru is “a 
banyan tree under which nothing grows.” 
also made clear that he is not fond of 
any member of his Cabinet except De- 
fense Minister Krishna Menon. One rea- 
son is personal: only Menon is Nehru’s 
kind of intellectual. like Nehru British 
educated and capable of endless specula- 
tive. theoretical sparring, The rest are rel- 
atively unsophisticated, and Nehru finds 
little in common with them. Above all 
ost do not really believe in Nehru’s 
rather mystical brand of socialism. De- 
sai, for instance. is openly pro-Western 














irns against socialism’s tendency 
tribute poverty.” Most Congress 





“redi 
urty leaders despise Menon, would rap- 
idly get rid of him if Nehru died. The 


guessing game was still on. 


SPAIN 
Night Must Fall 


The Spaniard’s greatest contribution to 
modern society has been his dogged re- 





jusal to conform to it -especially to its 
drab, workaday timetable. No self 
respecting Madrileio would think of 
lunching before 2 p.m.. or returning to 
the office before 4. Matinees in Madrid 
begin at 7 p.m.. evening performances at 
11. The cocktail hour starts at 8:30, and 
until he sits down to his supper at some 
undeterminable time after 10 p.m., the 
Spaniard believes it is still afternoon. 

All that is about to change—or is it? 

\ government decree, perpetrated on 
the shabby pretext that production and 
efficiency must be improved, laid down 
new early hours for nearly every phase of 
Spanish life. Beginning June 1, shops 
must close at 7 p.m., groceries by 8. 
Theaters and cinemas will let out at 
11:30 p.m.—Just when most patrons in 
late-running Spain are puffing down the 
aisle to their seats. And, as if no indignity 
is too much for the burdened Spaniard to 
bear, the government has ordered restau- 
rants and cafés to pull down their iron 
shutters at the afternoonish hour of mid- 
night. Wondered an incredulous professor 
as he sipped cofac at Madrid's long- 
haired Café Gijon (which normally closes 
at 3:30 a.m.): “If they close the cafés, 
where are we going to go? It’s too hot in 
the summer to go to sleep so early.” 

But. like many other of Franco Spain’s 
unpopular laws—such as forcing traffic 
actually to stop at a red light—the new 
curfew seems doomed to be broken. Va- 
lentin, owner of one of Madrid's leading 
restaurants, will be one of the first to 
break it. “I'll pay all the fines I have to,” 
he says. “but I won't close at midnight. 
I owe it to my public. lf the fines are too 
big. I'll ask the United States for a for- 
eign aid loan.” 
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// adillac designers, engineers and craftsmen have only one objective: 





to continue to create the finest car in the world. 
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Kven performance like this is easy on pocketbooks with atuminum 
trimming off hundreds of pounds of dead weight. In engines, transmissions, radiators, brake 
drums and many other functional parts, aluminum means better performance with driving 
economy —more power per pound in your 1961 car. All because of Alcoa Research and 


Development—the starting place for almost everything in aluminum. 
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CANADA 
Grain to Red China 


Canada may not recognize Red China 
diplomatically, but it knows a good cus- 
tomer when it sees one. Last week Cana- 
da’s Minister of Agriculture Alvin Hamil- 
ton announced the biggest one-shot grain 
sale in Canadian history: over the next 
24 years, Communist China will buy 
233.4 million bu. of wheat and barley 
worth $362 million. The sale brought 
famine-suffering Red China from nowhere 
to second place (barely behind Britain) 
among Canada’s grain customers. 

To swing the deal, Hamilton flew to 
Hong Kong, ate 14-course meals with the 
Communist negotiators and cruised the 
harbor on their yacht. He nailed it down 
by offering credit: 25% down and the 
balance in nine months in each year of 
the contract. Though Opposition Leader 
Mike Pearson delicately questioned the 
propriety of offering better credit terms 
to Peking than to friendly nations. most 
Canadians seemed too busy counting the 
goodies to make any complaints. If all 
went well (as Communist deals do not), 
Canada’s recession-hurt railways would 
move 142,000 carloads of grain to the 
seacoast and 750 ships would be needed 
to carry it across the Pacific. 


CUBA 


"Socialist," Yes; Elections, No 

From Moscow for May Day came an 
appropriate laurel for Fidel Castro—a 
Lenin Peace Prize and $27,750 for his 
“tremendous contribution to the cause of 
Strengthening the peace and the security 
of nations.” As 500,000 arm-swinging Cu- 
bans marched through Havana's Plaza 
Civica last week, the bearded dictator 
made clear his contribution to the cause 
of Communism, if not of peace. Pro- 
claimed Castro; “This is a socialist re- 
gime. Yes, this is a socialist regime’—and 
he seemed to mean not just a welfare 
state, but socialist in the way Communist 
states describe themselves, an imperfect 
stage on the way to true Communism. 

Churches & Schools. “If Mr. Kennedy 
does not like socialism,” Castro orated, 
“well, we do not like capitalism. We have 
as much right to protest over the exist- 
ence of a capitalist-imperialist regime go 
miles off our coast as he feels he has to 
protest over the existence of a socialist 
regime go miles off his coast.” How about 
democracy? Castro made his disdain 
blunter than he had before, even though, 
from the earliest days in the Sierra Maes- 
tra 28 months ago, he had made it clear 
that revolutionary movements, coming to 
power in turmoil, need not—and dare not 
—call immediate elections. “Do we need 
elections?” Castro demanded of the crowd 
below him. Obediently the mob roared 
back: “No! No!” 
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May Day Marcuers tN Havana's Crvic Sovare* 
The Red glow of the burning bridges was seen across the hemisphere. 


On May Day the Cuban government 
also declared open war on that classic 
enemy of Communism, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Castro announced: “In the 
next few days the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment will pass a law declaring void any 
permit to remain in Cuba held by any 
foreign priest in our country.” New per- 
mits might be issued, but only if a priest 
“has not been combatting the Cuban revo- 
lution.” The fate of Cuba's 400 Spanish 
priests also awaits its 139 church schools. 
Said Castro: “We announce here that in 
the next few days the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment will pass a law nationalizing the 
private schools.” 

Leaving the Fence. Castro's declara- 
tion of fealty to Moscow did more than 
a warehouse full of U.S. White Papers to 
arouse many Latin Americans to an aware- 
ness of danger. In Caracas, noted in the 
past for its anti-Yankee riots, goo stu- 
dents demonstrated against Castro. In 
San José, Costa Rica, students at the 
city’s eight high schools walked out to 
demand a break in diplomatic relations, 
and President Mario Echandi deplored 
the restricting “principle of noninterven- 
tion which seems every day more unsuit- 
able to inter-American unity.” Chile's 
President Alessandri blamed the Commu- 
nist bloc for the “disquieting situation in 
the hemisphere.” Mexico, from whose 
shores Castro launched his original inva- 
sion of Cuba, is the nation still most dedi- 
cated to Castro's cause, and though Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos, a middle-of-the-road- 
er, might have reservations, he is held 
back by the re-emergence of Mexico's 
most powerful politico, former President 
Lazaro Cardenas, 65, now a Stalin Prize- 
winning fellow traveler, who is whipping 
up pro-Castro demonstrations. 

Brazil's newly elected President Janio 
Quadros, recently so eager to play along 
with Castro. now seemed to see him in a 
new light. Quadros’ Foreign Minister Afon- 
so Arinos announced that Brazil would 
support in principle a U.S. call for an ex- 
traordinary OAS session on Cuba. and 
added that if Castro sets up a Soviet-style 
government, Brazil would have to break 
relations. At that, Quadros seemed a step 
behind public opinion. Said Rio’s Jornal 








do Brasil: “Fidel Castro burned his 
bridges on the first of May, He took a 
stand against the inter-American system 
and not just the United States.” 


HAITI 
How to Get Re-Elected 


The Caribbean island of Hispaniola is 
divided into two nations—Haiti, where 
the politics is bad; and the Dominican 
Republic, where it is worse. Over the past 
four years, Haiti's President Francois Du- 
valier, a onetime physician, has done little 
to improve the lot of a country that de- 
pends on a $5,000.000 annual U.S. dole to 
balance its budget and whose ragged peas- 
ants still exist on a per capita income of 
less than $100, lowest in the hemisphere. 
But he has obviously learned a great deal 
about how to stay in power from his neigh- 
bor, Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. 

Last week Duvalier called the citizens 
of his impoverished Negro nation to the 
polls, ostensibly to choose a new Par- 
liament. Duvalier, like all strongmen, 
thought Parliament talkative, unfriendly 
and obstructionist (he exiled five mem- 
bers, jailed five others), Then he dissolved 
both houses and decreed the election of a 
single, 58-seat chamber. The only candi- 
dates who managed to get on the ballots 
were well-known Duvalier partisans. Only 
one candidate came out swinging against 
the regime, and he withdrew for “‘per- 
sonal reasons” on election eve. Voting- 
day squads of police spread a dragnet for 
anti-Duvalier Haitians, most of whom 
had prudently gone into hiding. Only a 
fraction of Haiti's 1,000,000 voters both- 
ered to turn out. Most of those who voted 
were civil servants, who had to. 

The strongman did not run officially, 
but the words “Doctor Francois Duvalier 
—President” appeared on every ballot 
throughout the republic. After it was all 
over, Haitians learned to their surprise 
that they had not only elected a new Par- 
liament but—announced Haiti's attorney 
general—had also voted Duvalier a sec- 
ond six-year term as President. 
= From left: Communist Party Chief Lazaro 


lena, Che Guevara, President and Mrs. Osvaldo 
Dorticés, Castro, 
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August Poetess Dame Edith Sitwell, 
75. boasts a lineage that goes back to 
England’s Plantagenet kings (1154-1485) 
and a memory that goes back almost as 
far. Last week, when she opened an invi- 
tation from one Villiers David to a show- 


ing of his watercolors, the name struck 
a familiar chord. In a twinkling, Dame 
Edith recalled that 28 long years ago, 


the obscure artist wrote an obscure poem 
called “A Satiric Preface to a Film”: 
Let bogus poets first apologise, 
Control their vanity, confess their 
lies 
Has any man who's ever read a line 
Discovered meaning yet in Gertrude 


Stein? 

At least the Sitwells trumpet their in- 
tent: 

Not verse that’s just, but just Ad- 


vertisement . 

For this ancient act of lese majesty. 
Dame Edith took pen in blue-veined 
hand, rattled her Tibetan bracelets and 
administered a crushing snub to Villiers 
David. Wrote she: “I am surprised that 
after your insolent references to myself, 
Sir Osbert and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
her younger brother| made in verse 
some years ago, you should have the im- 
pudence to invite me to waste my time 
at your show.” 

A big man with big plans donned top 
hat and swallow-tailed and, sur- 
rounded by an escort of sword-bearing In- 
dian guards, called at the Presidential Pal- 
ace in New Delhi. U.S. Ambassador to 
India John Kenneth Galbraith, a shade 


under 7 ft. tall in his topper (6 ft. 8 in. 


coat 





without it), could hardly have picked a 
more propitious moment to meet with 
Indian officials: the U.S. was about to 
offer $1 billion for development 
projects over the next two years if the 
other members of the “Aid to India 
Club.” Britain, Canada, West Germany 
and Japan, matched the contribution. If 
the scheme materializes, Galbraith may 
be able to tackle a pet embassy project, 
building a nuclear power plant and a giant 
mill that would dwarf a similar, 
propaganda-packed Soviet showpiece. 


basic 


steel 


The Lenin Peace Prizes, awarded on 
May Day eve, honored a couple of un- 
likely apostles of tranquillity last week: 
Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro and Guin- 
ea’s President Sékou Touré. To Touré 
the prize seemed something of a lefthand- 
ed compliment. “We are not Commu- 
nists,” he proclaimed, but he accepted 
anyway. Castro, not a bit abashed, an- 





nounced that he might rush right off to 
Moscow to pick up his 25,000 rubles 
($27,750), added with uncharacteristic 


modesty that he thought of the prize “not 
as a personal award, but as an unmatched 
and great honor for our people.” 

Oh, it’s perfectly clear 

That there’s change when the critics 

forgather. 

Last year was a Hawthorne year. 

Coming up—Willa Cather? 

Maybe next year. But this was Phyllis 
McGinley year as the critics forgathered 
to award the veteran poet (and author of 
the stanza above) the $500 Pulitzer Prize 
for her ninth volume of poetry, Times 


UPI 


GALBRAITH & GUARDS 
Tall moment. 
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uble year. 


Three. For Miss McGinley, 56, brisk, scal- 
pel-sharp suburban housewife and mother 
of two daughters, the award was deserved 
recognition after three decades of record- 
ing human foibles in barbed verse: “I’m 
probably the only Pulitzer Prize poet 
that never had poems in the Kenyon Re- 
view or the Partisan Review. I've always 
been up in the slicks.” To another lady 
of letters, modest, easygoing, Alabama- 
born Harper Lee, 35, went a Pulitzer 
for her first novel of life in a Southern 
town, To Kill a Mockingbird. It was 
handsome recompense for “the long and 
hopeless period of writing the book over 
and over,” writing much of it, moreover, 
on a golf course in her home town. Claims 
Miss Lee: “In Monroeville | Ala.], well, 
they're Southern people, and if they know 
you are working at home they think noth- 
ing of walking right in for coffee. But 
they wouldn't dream of interrupting you 
on the golf course.” 

Normally a hearty, informal talker, 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, who retires May 31 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, delivered a 
brief, businesslike speech to the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury in his final address as 
president last week, but hinted that he 
might have more to say another day. 
“Who knows,” asked Dr. Fisher, “wheth- 
er in retirement I shall be tempted to the 
last infirmity of mundane minds, which is 
to write a book.’ 

In Gettysburg last week, Senate Minor- 
ity Leader Everett M. Dirksen happened 
to mention the Washington Post while 
chatting with ex-President Dwight Eisen- 
hower. “The Post.’ mused Eisenhower, 
reflecting on a newspaper that seldom had 
a kind word to say about his Administra- 
tion, and whose staff cartoonist, Herbert 
(“Herblock”) Block, habitually drew Ike 
as a grinning imbecile. “I don’t know why 
you fellows insist on reading that paper. 
The eight vears I was in the White House 
I would not allow that paper in there. In 
fact, one day I wanted to read, and there 
was nothing to read but the Washington 
Post, So they tore out the sport page and 
gave it to me.” 

Taking part in London’s latest weekend 
sport, anti-nuclear sitdowns, Playwright 
Shelagh (A Taste of Honey) Delaney 
and Actress Vanessa (The Lady from the 
Sea) Redgrave, daughter of Actor Sir 
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BOA g Fall“Economy Run’to Europe 


Right from the start you're way ahead. On cost and service. Round-trip jet 
fare is $136.00 /ess* than regular fare. 

And Europe in September, October and November is a “clear track”... 
easy reservations, choice accommodations, uncrowded restaurants— 
uncrowded everything! Festivals, museums, theatres, concerts—they're all 
there for you to enjoy with ease! 

And the sheer joy of getting there! BOAC sumptuous Cabin Service, there's 
nothing like it in the air anywhere, You've never been so well attended. 

Enter BOAC’s Fall “Economy Run” to Europe now. Rolls-Royce 707 
jets to London, gateway to all Europe. Your Travel Agent will do every- 
thing for you, even to telling vou about the wonderful selection of BOAC's 
Escorted and Independent Tours (starting as low as $445.00). If you can't 
wait for Fall, you have a choice, right now, of hundreds of BOAC 707 jet 
flights to Europe. 


17-Day Jet Economy Fare to Europe starts October Ist through March 31st 


BOAC> 


takes good care of you...on the ground...in the air...everywhere 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/ Baltimore, 


Montreal, and Toronto. Offices in all principal cities. 


*DuPont Trademark 








The warm weather suit 
that doesn’t need 
summer for an excuse 


No matter how you look at it, you can’t tell this is a summer suit. You 
can wear it to the office in any month that has a warm day without 
feeling that you’re rushing the season. You can wear it of an evening 
and be as correct as you are comfortable. 

A blend of Dacron* Polyester Fibre and wool, the fabric is a cunning 
worsted weave that has the body of heavier cloth but without the 
weight or warmth. We call this comfortable suit Darolite, and in addi- 
tion to the little hang tag that dangles from the sleeve button, it carries 
our most valuable advertisement, the ‘BOTANY’ 500 tailored by Daroff 
label. We mention this because maker's labels are something of a rarity 
these days. But since we have less cause for modesty than most tailors, 
there seems little point in hiding either our identity or our pride. You'll 
find our Darolite suit in a variety of colors and patterns, including the 
new Mosaic Effect of Compound Colors, for just $59.95 (slightly higher 
in the West) at your nearby ‘BOTANY’ 500 dealer. Or for information, 
write: H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

P.S. Planning a trip? Write to the above address for a free travel 
booklet “What to Take Where.” 


‘BOTAN Y’500' 
tailored by DAROFF 





| Michael Redgrave, sat down in the middle 
of busy Whitehall, were hoisted from the 
pavement by embarrassed bobbies, and 
carted off in paddy wagons to a police sta- 
tion along with 824 other demonstrators. 
Both women later paid £1 ($2.80) fines 
in Bow Street Police Court. The most 
amusing note of the whole performance, 
said Vanessa, was the fact that two street- 
walkers who preceded her to the magis- 
trate’s bench “paid exactly the same fine” 
for soliciting. 


Cloaked in the cardinal-and-white hood 
and sable robes of a Cornell Ph.D. for his 
installation as chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, Nobel prizewinning Geneticist 
| Dr. George W. Beadle (Time cover, Jan. 
2) proposed a sure way for keeping out- 
side support of education from turning 





Bob Rea—Chicago's American 
CHANCELLOR BEADLE 
How to spell no. 


into outside control. Set up an “inde- 
pendence fund,” suggested Beadle. so 
schools can “say no to any proposal for 
Government—or  private—support that 
threatens our independence.” 

ea cs 

Asked about his favorite U.S. vacation 
spot, Cartoonist Charles (Monster Rally) 
Addams gave Town & Country Magazine 
a reply that left the city fathers of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., wondering whether they had 
been panned or praised. Said Addams, 
whose macabre drawings feature a ghoul- 
infested mansion occupied by a gaunt fe- 
male vampire, a fat male fiend and a 
child ogre: “I have never been there, but 
from what I hear, it sounds like my kind 
of town.” 

Talking to Washington newsmen, griz- 
zled Yankee Poet Robert Frost, 87. 
wanted to be sure they got one thing 
| straight: “The newspapers are always 
comparing my hair with Carl Sandburg’s. 
That's absurd. Carl has a hairdo, and I 
| cut my own.” 
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Roaming the network of America’s railways or 
oncealed on underground launch pads, the USAF 
MINUTEMAN will defy detection. This major AIR 
FORCE missile bursts from its base on instant com 
mand, streaking like a giant bullet to a target 5500 


miles away. Propelling MINUTEMAN’S second stage 





in supersonic flight is an Aerojet solid-fuel motor 
Aerojet’s leadership in propulsion adds an arsenal 


of ready rocket power to our nation's defense 


AEROJET- 
GENERAL: 


CORPORATION Gap 


A Subsidiary of The General Tire and Rubber Company \_TIRE 
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Night arrival at an exciting vacation city like San Francisco (above), Los Angeles, Chicago or New York... always a spectacular moment by United jet 


FUN WAS NEVER SO NEAR BEFORE 


. -, eshoro a Jo ae. ea 
Vacation where You please Vid SWi 


This year, with the world’s largest jet fleet, United 
Air Lines makes it easy for you to reach holiday areas 
that used to be too far away for a short vacation 

or a limited budget. Even family travel is easy and 
pleasant on United jets. At nearly 600 miles an hour 


there’s no time for youngsters to become bored and 


Tl, eco nomical U nited jet 


fussy . .. no tiring summer glare and traffic for you 
to fight 

\ ’s more , . . it’s easy to plan a vacation by 
United jet, with your Travel Agent’s help. He can 
handle all the 


day that’s just 


igements .. . help you select a holi- 
ght for you and the family. He can 





work out a special itinerary or help you choose from hun- 
dreds of United Mainliner Holidays. He'll tell you how to 
use United’s Family Plan so your family can travel First 
Class at substantially reduced rates. And, if you wish, 
he'll arrange to use United's “Fly now—pay later” plan. 


So let your imagination 
go to work, Start think- 
ing of the places you’ve 
always wanted to see. 
This is the year to see 
them. And to help you 
start planning, here are 
a few samples of the 
many vacation spots 
United serves . . . from 
border to border, from 
coast to coast and 
Hawaii. 


The lure of scintillating Las Vegas after dark 


No matter what kind of vacation you want—from 
shopping sprees to swimming, from sightseeing to skiing— 
the right place is only hours away by United jet. 


For variety, see the West 


Variety is the spice of western life... 
the West on a surprisingly low budget. 


and you can enjoy 


Five days in Los Angeles, for example, staying at a 
famous hotel, visiting Hollywood, a movie studio, Beverly 
Hills and Disneyland, cost as little as $40.05 (sia), plus 
tax and air fare from your city. Or, if you'd like to see 
colorful Mexico, plan to visit Tijuana, just south of San 
Diego. To the north, San Francisco... one of the most 
delightful cities in the world . . . is worth an entire vacation 
in itself. And then there’s the glittering strip of night life, 
Las Vegas, with scenic Lake Mead and Boulder Dam 
nearby. You can spend three days and two nights in Las 
Vegas for as low as $19.60 (sus), plus tax and air fare. 


For history, see the East 


Bunker Hill and Old 
North Church in Boston, 
Independence Hall and 
Valley Forge in Philadel- 
phia are ideal for colonial 
And, of 
course, Washington, D.C.,, 


enthusiasts. 


is filled with history from 
all periods. The Civil War 
Centennial begins this 





year and you can use 


If it’s history you're after, past and present 
come to the nation’s capital, Washington, D. C 


Washington as_ head- 
quarters for a visit to 
Civil War battlefields. A 4-day holiday in Washington 


costs as low as $30.50 quars-3), plus tax and air fare. An 








added 3-day, all-expense tour of Williamsburg and colonial 
Virginia is only $85. 


Outdoors—everywhere 


The beach, for sun and relaxation: United jets can speed 
you to the East Coast or to the California coast or 
romantic Hawaii . 
forgettable days in Hawaii cost as low as $68.60 (wan-32), 


. all easy on the budget. Nine un- 


plus tax and air fare. 

The mountains for scenic splendor . . . forests for se- 
renity: You can fly United jets to the great fishing and 
camping lands of the Pacific Northwest, British Columbia 
or the Rocky Mountains. 


There’s a man you should meet 





Picked your spot yet? There are still fabulous city holi- 
days to talk about, and dozens of other places. See a pro- 





Soothing, sun-bright surf—or a majestic pine forest—there are dozens of places waiting 
for you via United jet 


fessional planner soon . .. your Travel Agent. If you want 
some United travel folders to look over, he has a full supply 
... yours for the asking. He can show you how to get more 
from your holiday . . . show you how to stretch your vaca- 
tion time and money traveling by United jet. And, whether 
you choose Red Carpet or Custom Coach, United's Extra 
Care will make your Mainliner® flight one of the high- 
lights of your 1961 vacation. 


SamMPLe Unitep Arr Lines Rounp-Trip Jet PRrIcEs: 


New York to San Francisco or Los Angeles 
California to Hawaii 

Chicago to Washington-Baltimore 
Philadelphia to Denver $191.62 
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Prices are Custom Coach, including tax. 





WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET / KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 















The Underwood Corporation now 
offers the most complete line of 
office machines ever available from 
@ single source. 


The Underwood Raphael shown 
here is a completely new electric 
typewriter with automatic variable 
Spacing and polyethylene carbon 
ribbon, designed to endow high- 
level business correspondence with 
unique beauty, dignity and read- 
ability. When a letter is typed on 
the Raphael the importance of the 
message is emphasized, the pres- 
tige of the sender's company is 
enhanced and his high regard for 
the recipient is clearly indicated. 


UW WM ID 
EW 


Underwood's wide range of 
portable, standard and electric 
typewriters, adding machines, cal- 
culators, accounting machines and 
tape-to-card converters makes the 
Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to 
job, free from pressure to sell a 
machine that's too much for the 
job or too little. 


For example, he has three drama- 
tically new Underwood electric 
typewriters—to cover every typing 
requirement from the board chair- 
man's correspondence to the ship- 
ping department's labels. But when 
typing demands don't justify an 
electric machine, he has a new 
Underwood standard typewriter 
that provides high-quality typing at 
exceptionally low cost. 





So varied and versatile is the new 
Underwood line that no matter 
what your office requirements, it’s 
almost certain that one or more 
Underwood machines can save 
substantial sums of money for you. 





Soon your Underwood Representa- 
tive will call on your company. If 
office costs are your concern—he's 
your man. (If you'd like to see him 
right now, call him—or write to 
Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York.) 


underwood 





MODERN LIVING 





CUSTOMS 
So Out It's In 


M is for the millions who'll be deluged. 

0 is for the oddball things they'll get 
( Neiman-Marcus’ carrying case for Mom's 
contact lenses; Tiffany's sterling vermeil 
decorative rose for $110). 

T is for the tremendous business vol- 
ume (more than $1 billion), 

H is for the heavy push on Dad. 

E is for the easy credit payments. 

R is for the rancor that it spreads, 

Put them all together. and they spell 
the biggest, boomingest Mother's Day 
spree (May 14) since Oedipus wrecked 
Thebes. On the business side, the nation’s 
retailers, urged loudly on by the National 
Committee on the Observance of Moth- 
ers Day, last week were promoting a 
variety of stunts to pull in the trade: 
sketching contests of Mom, 25-words-or- 
less compositions on “I like my Mom be- 
cause ...''; prizes for the oldest grand- 
mother, the youngest, the most fecund. 
On the straight promotion side, organiza- 
tions were choosing Mothers of the Year 
from the so states, from which would be 
chosen the national Mother of the Year. 
There will be TV Mother of the Year, 
Cub Scout Mother of the Year—every- 
thing. almost, but the High School Moth- 
er of the Year. All in all, the heavy pro- 
motion made it hard for the serious or- 
ganizations to keep things spiritual. 

Along with all the hustle came the 
annual vociferous difference of opinion on 
whether all this is good or phony. Says 
a National Council of Churches o‘ficial: 
“One of the things every minister dreads 
is preaching a Mother's Day sermon. 
Those with courage don't.” Some women 
would just as soon forget the whole thing, 
Says New Yorker Betty Carter, mother 
of five: “Hell, I feel like Mother India 
all year round. I see no point in being 
reminded of it once a year.” Recalls Ac- 
tress Florence Eldridge (Mrs. Fredric 
March): “When my two children were 
young, I had to sit at the table with a 
crown of flowers on Mother's Day. It felt 
like a crown of thorns.” 

But if pressed, most mothers will con- 
cede that they enjoy the affection any- 
way. commercialized or not. In fact, an 
anti-anti reaction may be developing. For 
many people, Mother's Day is so far out 
that it’s in—like eating at the Automat 
or listening to Tchaikovsky. Although not 
necessarily an authority on anything this 
side of Samoa, Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead summarizes this feeling: “Mother's 
Day is synthetic. In our culture we just 
make up things as we go along. But I 
don’t just laugh at it. Some kind of ritual 
is important in family life. I say that any- 
thing that sets one day off from another 
and individualizes a family is important.” 

Manhattan's Dan Seman could not 
agree more heartily. Says Seman, who 
runs the trade division for the National 
Committee on the Observance of Moth- 
er’s Day: “It’s like Christmas. If it 
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weren't a gift-giving as well as a holy 
day, it wouldn't have the popularity it 
has. You gotta have a concrete symbol. 
If Christmas was just a church observ- 
ance, it wouldn't have that heartfelt sig- 
nificance. And don’t forget,” he adds, “ev- 
ery family has a mother-in-law, too.” 


THE HOME 


Immobile Mobiles 

In Scottsdale, near Phoenix, Ariz., one 
day last week, a trailer-towing car tooled 
into the Oasis Mobile Home Park. The 
driver and his wife gazed appreciatively 


what they fondly call Wheel Estate. There 
are nearly 1,500,000 trailers on the road 
or lodged at some 18,500 parks in the 
U.S., and trailer living has gotten so pop- 
ular that Michigan State University offers 
degrees in trailering (engineering, design, 
park management, etc.). It used to be 
that trailer living was the sole preserve 
of the unwanted and the rootless. Today, 
although trailerites have their share of 
spoilsports, mobile home promoters eager- 
ly point out that most trailer people are 
nice folks: servicemen, vacationers, pro- 
fessional people and retired couples. 
Though their parks are scattered in all 
50 states, most for nontransients are 
located in the warmer climates of Florida, 
Texas, Arizona and California. But cli- 





Bud DeWold 


Tue GottscHALKs At HoME IN THEIR TRAILER (RIGHT) ATTACHED TO CABANA 
It takes a heap o' claustrophilia... 


at the neat flower beds and the swimming 
pool, the recreation hall and the nine- 
hole putting green, the croquet court and 
the three shuffleboard courts. The weekly 
schedule of activities, posted by the “sun- 
shine girl” or social director, revealed 
plans for potluck dinner, pinochle games, 
bridge night, dancing, and classes in ce- 
ramics and art. The well-fitted trailers— 
preferably called mobile homes—were 
leashed to water lines and TV lines, phone 
lines and plumbing lines (no clotheslines, 
thanks to built-in washers and dryers). 
Most of them were attached to cabanas 
and ramadas (a kind of carport). Some 
were three-bedroom affairs. All had living 
rooms and fully equipped kitchens. All 
had wheels that were decorously hidden 
behind shrubbery, brick walls, or flowers. 

Suitably impressed, the visitor and his 
wife, a couple in search of a perma- 
nent settling place, inquired at the man- 
ager’s office about rates. Watching the 
newcomers from his little garden, Trailer- 
ite Mack Gottschalk sighed with satis- 
faction. “It’s a trailerite’s heaven,” said 
he. “When a trailerite dies, he'd like to 
come to something like this.” 

Nice Folks. It takes a heap o’ claustro- 
philia to make a trailer a home, but more 
than 3,500,000 Americans are addicted to 


mate alone is not enough to lure the 
trailerites. Many are like the Lawrence 
Traylors, in their late 50s, who got lonely 
living in an apartment where “we could 
live and die, and nobody would care.” 
So the Traylors moved to Mobile Manor 
in Arcad Cali where they found 
“country-club living” in a handsomely fur- 
nished trailer (with color TV) and in the 
gregarious camaraderie that is the chief 
feature of trailer parks everywhere. 

Along with companionship goes a kind 
of self-imposed exclusivity. Many parks 
cater chietly to retired people, or to white- 
collar workers, or to couples with or with- 
out children. Scottsdale’s Oasis Park 
draws the older, well-off people (no chil- 
dren, no pets). The trailer lots run te 
3,000 sq. ft., on which owners park homes 
that are as much as 55 ft. long and ro ft. 
wide (though manufacturers have models 
that are 85 ft. by 12 ft.). Best sites are 
located around the swimming pool-club- 
house circle, cost $60 a month v. $50 a 
month for outer-circle spots, Oasis also 
has a Catfish Row—way on the outside— 
for newcomers who can try out the park 
for a year before they move in. All the 
emphasis is on making the mobile home 
livab!e—and immobile. Residents labor 
over gardens, fill their yards with col- 
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ored gravel (one man who used navy blue 
gravel was cordially invited to leave), 
delight in building elaborate additions. 
A “Chinese” cabana, for example, has 
peaked gables, Oriental bells, shrubs and 
décor, costs $24,500 (trailer extra ). 

Traveler's Urge. Curiously, the trailers 
are so big and expensive (up to $17,000) 
that only trucks are powerful enough to 
haul them for any sizable distance. Own- 
ers generally have long ago forgotten the 
trailer’s original purpose—mobility—and 
are satisfied to stay in one place. But 
some still like the feeling that they can 
move on if they get the urge. and these 
buy small “travel trailers.” At vacation 
time, they merely lock up the big trailer, 
hook the little one onto the car, and drive 
off. Conceivably, a family can have a 
whole telescopic Chinese nest of trailers 
that get smaller and smaller, depending on 
what kind of sub-vacations it has in mind. 

To most trailerites, the home park is 
vacation enough, what with the planned 
activities, the relative economy, and the 
relentless companionship that trailer life 
affords. Besides, they like to keep busy 
improving things—adding split-level ef- 
fects, extra rooms, breezeways, founda- 
tions. To the casual observer, the fin- 
ished product seems remarkably familiar. 
It looks, in fact, like a house. 


THE GARDEN 
Weed 'Em & Reap 


The U.S. has a whole catalogue of gifts 
bestowed on it by the Old World—the 
horse, borsch, Rudolf Bing, pizza, trial by 
jury, Pfannkuchen, the English sparrow 
and crab grass. Most arrived more or less 
by acceptable means, but the suburban 
affliction defined as “a grass with creep- 
ing or decumbent stems which root freely 
at the nodes” sneaked in. How it made 
the trip is a mystery. Perhaps, many 
years ago, it stole out of some Portuguese 
garden into the sea, and, just following 
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its nodes, crept along the ocean floor like 
a living cable till it reached The Bronx. 
Not satisfied there, it moved on to plague 
the rest of the nation. This week Suburbia 
is again on Green Alert as the warming 
land sends crab grass busting out. 
Germination has already begun in parts 
of the South, is relentlessly moving north- 
ward (see map). The great, hopeful new 
weapon against the enemy is the “pre- 
emergence” killer, but the big question 
for the thousands who doused their lawns 
with the new chemicals is: Will they 
work? Five companies this year are mar- 
keting such products, most of them priced 
between Sq and $10 for a package cover- 
ing about 2,500 sq. ft.: Scott’s Halts, 
Dow's Crab Grass Killer, Vaughan’s Pre- 
Kill, Pax’s Crabgrass and Soil Pest Con- 
trol, Swift’s Rid; others, presumably with 
names like Stomp, Unconditional Surren- 
der and Don't. are on the way. 
Explosion. From all the evidence, kill- 
ers do a fairly effective job if applied 
properly. Since the chemicals kill all 
seed, whether weed or good grass, the 
trick is to sow grass lawns in the early 
fall only, and to apply pre-emergent 
chemicals in the spring. By that time, all 
the good grass will have caught hold, and 
the killer chemicals will attack only the 
germinating seeds—the crab grass and 
other undesirable weeds—that remain. 
Even if used properly, however, the kill- 
ers may cause some harmful side effects. 
Compounds that contain calcium ar- 
senate, for example, may damage annual 
bluegrass; those containing dacthal and 
zytron can harm fescues and bent grasses. 
Two new chemicals, calcium propyl ar- 
senate and diphenatrile, have yet to be 
fully proved in all conditions. And as 
good as they are, none of the killers are 
100% effective. Besides. no chemical can 
control the fellow next door, whose grass 
crabbed because he didn’t use Don’t, and 
as a result the pest inches  stealthily 
across the property line carrying the seeds 





(about 50,000 per plant) of a monstrous 
population explosion. 

Short of atom-bombing one’s lawn (or 
one’s neighbor's), the only way to fight 
this infiltration is to get down and pluck. 
This requires, first, a cold, sharp eye and 
a strong back. Beyond that, it all depends 
on the gardener’s psychological makeup. 
One familiar type detests routine pluck- 
ing, but he keeps alert enough en route 
to his car in the morning or to the back- 
yard barbecue in the evening, and can 
spot, swoop and pluck without so much 
as a change in stride or loss of one of the 
50,000 seeds. The second major type ab- 
hors garden work of all kinds, but when 
forced, kneels and begins working his way 
along the train of crab grass with such 
insatiable preoccupation that he soon dis- 
appears down the block, leaving behind 
a trail of bald spots. 

Fed Up. To some suburbanites’ horror, 
there are also many householders who 
simply no longer care about crab grass. It 
is green, after all, and it chokes out the 
less hardy weeds; moreover, it scarcely 
stands out in a well-mowed lawn. These 
people do not even mind that crab grass 
turns an unsightly brown with the first 
frost. At backyard cocktail parties, they 
move off in disdainful clusters to talk 
about Cuba or Kennedy's war on expense 
accounts while the antis exchange pointed 
views on calcium arsenate. 

From such casual miffs can flow great 
neighborhood rifts. In Berkeley, Calif., 
John Klein, a labor unionist, got fed up 
with the host of ills that infested his soil, 
planted his whole lawn this year with 
hardy ivy. Last week his status-conscious 
neighbors decided that this was going too 
far, and slapped him with a lawsuit for 
violating a neighborhood compact whose 
fine print requires that lawns and gardens 
be kept “in a good and husbandlike man- 
ner.” None of this would have happened 
if only somebody in The Bronx had been 
more alert in the first place. 


RESTAURANTS 
The Foam Rubber Bumpers 


Apart from worrying over whether his 
dashboard clock will tick too loudly, the 
Rolls-Royce owner has one big concern: 
Should he entrust his car to just any 
parking attendant when he goes out to 
dine? In Hollywood last week, Rolls- 
Royce owners rejoiced over the news that 
this had ceased to be a problem. A new 
restaurant, the Fairchild, opened on La 
Cienega Boulevard’s restaurant row, with 
two collegiate parking attendants, one of 
whom handles just any old American car, 
the other babies the foreign jobs, espe- 
cially the Rollses. In fact, the fellow fits 
covered, foam-rubber pads on the bump- 
ers before he gets behind the wheel (Rolls 
owners may buy a pair of the pads at 
$75). And since it would never do to leave 
a pet inside a Rolls during dinner, Res- 
taurateur Peter Fairchild also provides 
three dog kennels fitted with drains and 
red fire hydrant, and offers “succulent 
ground sirloin that will be served gra- 
tuitously by our attendant.” 
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“NOW GENTLEMEN, LET’S MOVE 
ON TO THE BOILER ROOM!” 


It’s the heart of your business. When something goes 
berserk in this critical area, you may be in for a serious 
loss— property, liability, even profits during a shutdown. 


Why take chances when Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance in a company of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group gives your business these strong safeguards: 









e@ A thorough and penetrating study of your power units by 
skilled technicians. 

© Protection that is fitted by experts to the specific needs 

of your business. 

@ Regular inspections to minimize the chance of trouble 

in the future. 


This is professional protection—the best that 
money can buy. Talk it over with your America Fore : 
Loyalty agent or broker. America Fore 


Loyalty Group 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. + Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. «+ The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company . Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited . Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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TRE PRESS 





Down and Up 

“He was like a young prizefighter,” 
wrote the New York Times's James Res- 
ton, “toying gracefully with his opponent, 
jabbing at will and casually waving to the 
crowd, when suddenly he was clipped on 
the chin. This has hurt him badly. The 
magic of the first two months has van- 
ished.” For President John F. Kennedy. 
it seemed that more than the magic had 
vanished—so had many of his most loyal 
rooters among the press. 

Disaster in Cuba, irresolution in Laos, 
and humiliation in space—one after an- 
other the blows landed, and even such 
Kennedy enthusiasts as Columnist Walter 
Lippmann winced as they found flaws in 
their onetime hero; the background edi- 
torial music, so bright and lilting at in- 
auguration time, turned dissonant and 
harsh. Columnist Doris Fleeson, a one- 
time Stevensonian who had been willing 
enough to cheer for the President, now 
decided that “golden boy” had responded 
to adversity with “something less than 
the grace expected of him.” 

Cause to Howl. Pundit Lippmann’s cup 
of wormwood spilled over: “President 
Kennedy is in grave trouble. Ii, after the 
appalling mistake of judgment in the 
Cuban venture, he allows himself to be 
sucked into the quicksands of Laos, he 
will have compromised, perhaps irrevoca- 
bly, his influence on events.” For the 
architects of failure in Cuba, Lippmann 
hotly demanded expulsion ("The mistake 
can be purged and confidence can be re- 
stored only by the resignation of the key 
figures who had the primary responsibili- 
ty”), and fingered the culprits: “Bissell 
and Dulles of the CIA, Lemnitzer and 
Burke of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Berle of the State Department.” 

But the laments of disillusioned New 
Frontiersmen paled before the assaults 
from less charitable quarters—where news- 





First EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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men seemed almost relieved that Ken- 
nedy had at last given them cause to 
howl. In Chicago, the conservative Trib- 
une reprinted a few Kennedy campaign 
promises—“I am not satisfied to be sec- 
ond to outer space,” “I am not satisfied 
to have the deadly hand of Commu- 
nism extend to our former good neigh- 
bor in Cuba”—and found those promises 
“very empty.” Detroit’s Republican- 
leaning Free Press pasted the President 
with “President Kennedy by his 
words and actions conveys the idea that 
he sits with his finger resting against the 
panic button and doesn't quite know how 
to draw it away.” And both here and 
abroad, the cartoonists stung him with 
their sharpest barbs (see cuts). 

Reflected Glory. Nor could Kennedy's 
most persistent critic, Columnist David 
Lawrence, resist an “I told you so.” 
Wrote he: “Kennedy perhaps wishes he 
had not been so critical of the Eisen- 
hower Administration a few months ago 
and probably regrets the demagoguery 
he put into those campaign speeches. 
Nobody will deny that Mr. Kennedy has 
an almost superhuman job on his hands. 
But he will not win cooperation by alibis 
attempting to shift responsibility to the 
press, nor by spending so much of his 
time at partisan political dinners or in 
conferences with political bosses.” Even 
New York Herald Tribune Pundit Roscoe 
Drummond, carefully neutral to Kennedy 
up to last week, succumbed to angry and 
italicized vexation; “President Kennedy is 
certainly saying enough about averting 
the worst. But he isn’t doing enough,” 

But by week's end, even more abruptly 
than it began, the Kennedy criticism was 
drowned in the thunder of cheers that ac- 
companied Astronaut Alan B. Shepard Jr. 
on the U.S.’s first successful manned flight 
into space Science). In the re- 
flected glory of this accomplishment, the 
beleaguered President could hope to re- 
gain some of his lost prestige. 


Expressing the News 

During a party at Arlington House, 
London residence of British Press Lord 
Beaverbrook, the conversation turned to 
a British actress who was publicly plan- 
ning a holiday abroad with her ex-husband. 
The Beaver thought that the public might 
consider the trip in bad taste, but one 
of his guests demurred. “I don’t think 
so.” said Arthur Christiansen, who had 
just retired after 24 years as editor of 
Beaverbrook’s biggest newspaper, the Lon- 
don Daily Express (circ. 4.269.704). “In- 
discretions merely attract the public in a 
greater degree to the box office.” De- 
lighted, the Beaver turned to another 
guest: “There you have the whole of the 
Daily Express in one sentence.” 

In his autobiography, Headlines All My 
Life, Arthur Christiansen, 56, embellishes 
his 1957 summary of the Daily Express 
with some 100,000 words. The result con- 
firms the Beaver's judgment: with his 
casual remark to Beaverbrook, Retiring 
Editor Christiansen spelled out his own 


scorn 











(see 








Jensen—London Sunday Telegraph 
“Now, Sir, CAN You Give Me 
Your ForMULA For Success?” 


philosophy of journalism and the whole 
story of the Express. 

“Holy Smok Born in Wallasey, a 
grimy industrial city near Liverpool, Ar- 
thur Christiansen got to Fleet Street at 
20 as London editor of the Liverpool 





Evening Express, a brash young man 
whose hair broke over a “rather high brow 
in embarrassing, almost girlish waves.” 


At 29, he became editor of the Daily Ex- 
press, second-largest daily in the Western 
world (after the London Daily Herald). 
In jig time, Christiansen had the Express 
in front, although it was later overtaken 
by the London Daily Mirror, Before a 
heart attack forced him into retirement, 
Express circulation doubled. 

As editor, Christiansen never bothered 
to question the Beaver’s truculent jingo- 
ism—up the British Empire, down the 
League of Nations, the United Nations 
and most things American—that set Ex- 
press policy: “I was a journalist, not a 
political animal,” he says by way of ex- 
planation. “My approach to newspapers,” 
Christiansen told a British television audi- 
ence last year, “‘was based on the idea 
that when you looked at the front page 
you said: ‘Good Heavens, when you 
looked at the middle page you said: ‘Holy 
Smoke,’ and by the time you got to the 
back page—well, I'd have to utter a pro- 
fanity to show how exciting it was.” 

"News, News, News.'’ As edited by 
Christiansen, the news was not only ex- 
citing, it was sometimes unreal. When an 
express reporter described a condemned 
murderer as “a dreamer with the eyes of 
a poet,’ Christiansen sent another man 
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PLANNING INSURANCE ? 


Without the help of an agent, the school administrator can be overwhelmed with the demanding 
details of planning an adequate insurance program. And so can you, for that matter. CO Whoever 


you are, get the professional assistance of the independent insurance agent who represents USF&G. 


He can plan a complete protection program for your business... family, home or possessions. 


+USF&G 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. * Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto * Fidelity & 
Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. * Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 3, Md. CASUALTY -FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE «+ FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 









CAR OR CESSNA: 


How do they compare 
on a typical 


business trip? 


Al and Ray are alike in many ways: both are about the same ' oo Al and Ray are leaving to see their prospects— 
age... both are experienced businessmen... and both travel »AM each 400 miles away. Ray is going alone. But Al's 
a great deal. But Al flies a Cessna, and Ray drives a car trip—via Cessna—will take just | day, so an engi- 


Look at the difference neer can be spared to help answer a// questions. 





could help. The prospect requested they send but things went very smoothly. Ray arrives at 
him cost figures. Ray has stopped for gas his prospect's town and checks in at the hotel 


= oo Al takes off for home. His meeting ended with me Al’s family meets him at the airstrip. He has 
the engineer showing specific ways their company time—if it were necessary—to stop by the office, 
"PM pata -PM p bs 


eu 





pect’s engineering and cost problems as soon as has finished several of his professional maga- 
he gets back to the office. At lunch, he’s still zines, noting several new ideas his customers 
350 miles away. At dinner—100 miles away. can use. Ray has just returned home. 


1 = oo Al is having a conference-lunch. Ray has made a oo Al has had a full day at the office, getting a lot 
his presentation, promising to work on his pros- of work out of the way. And now at home, he 
=PM "! “PM 





Al and the engineer have arrived. And now 
they're having lunch with the prospect, who chose 
to meet them at the airport. Ray has stopped for 
lunch, too—1I75 miles from where he started. 


The prospect met Al because his current project 
is only 60 miles away, and Al had suggested flying 
out to it. Breaks like this don’t come every 
day, but when they do. ! Ray is still driving. 





= oo At Al's house, they’re preparing to enjoy a 
»=PM charcoal broiled steak. Ray is having dinner 

in the hotel dining room. Driving all day 
is tiring, so he'll probably go to bed soon. 


NEW CESSNA 172 witha roomy, 
comfortable cabin for four. Big 


145-h.p. engine gives you speeds =< 


up to 139 m.p.h. Range: up to 790 miles. 


OWN IT FOR 9¢ A MILE 


for 60,000 miles a year. Or fly only 40,000 miles a year for just 11¢ a mile.) 


including all fuel, maintenance, storage, insurance, 
and depreciation on the initial price: $9,795. (Based on national averages 








TRIP EXPENSES AL (CESSNA) RAY (AUTO) 
800 miles (9¢ per mile) $72.00 (8¢ per mile) $64.00 
lunch for lst day (3 men) $ 6.00 .85 
dinner for lst day 3.50 
hotel - - 10.00 
breakfast for 2nd day so 1.20 
lunch for 2nd day —— .85 
dinner for 2nd day 3.50 





$78.00 
9% hours 3 5 hours 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR TIME WORTH? 


TOTAL TIME FOR TRIP 


NEXT DAY By now, Al has checked with his staff and 


il Coo made sure the correct cost figures will be sent 
_ 
"AM 


out today. Now he can turn to other business, 
Ray is in the middle of his sales presentation. 





HOW MUCH WILL YOU SAVE? Your Cessna dealer 

will be glad to accurately figure your local costs. Call 

him now. (See Yellow Pages.) While you're there, look 

at all 12 new Cessna models Starting at $7,495. 

Also ask about his auto-type finance and lease plans. 

Or for further information, write: Cessna Aircraft Co., 

Dept. TM-6, Wichita, Kansas. Airpicne prices with std. equip., f.0.f. Wichita 
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Great 


oments 


In 
Medici 
edicine 
The young Frenchman who unlocked one of the 
great mysteries of all tine—how we breathe—was not 
a physician, but a chemist. In the 1770's, Antoine 
Lavoisier enlightened a world which for thousands 
of years had been ignorant of one of the basic func 


tions of the human body—how oxygen is utilized, and 
carbon dioxide is expelled, during respiration. 


Lavoisier s dedicated efforts opened the way for bet 
ter understanding of human physiology and ol dis- 
eases involving the lungs. Lavoisier’s interest ranged 
through all natural sciences. Unfortunately, he was 
executed during the French Revolution, as were 
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many other leaders of thought during those times. 


Though individual scientists die, the spirit of unre 
lenting research to relieve man’s ills goes on and on. 
It transcends barriers of time, of place, and of polit- 
ical stress, contributing to the ultimate benefit of 


peoples the world over. 


The search for better medicines at Parke-Davis has 
developed on an ever-increasing scale since 1866. It 
will be continued on into the future, so that your 
family, and your family’s families, may enjoy longer, 
more useful lives through better health. 

COPYRIGHT t 1961 DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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... Pioneers in better medicines 
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London Daily Express 
Eprror CHRISTIANSEN 


Indiscretions sell newspapers. 


out to collect a verse from the killer. 
The paper soon had its poem. “There was 
no explanation as to how it had fallen into 
our hands,” said Christiansen in his book. 
“Nor did I dare inquire.” Nor was he 
surprised to learn later that the poem had 
been ghosted by a Fleet Street colleague. 
Throughout the war, the Express main- 
tained a deliberately manic mood: THE 
FLEETS HERE—it screamed in a banner 
headline in 1940, when a solitary British 
destroyer steamed up the Thames. 

After his fashion, Christiansen was also 
a conscientious newsman. During his years 
at the top, the Express bulletin board was 
splattered with exhortations to the staff 
to keep the comMMoN tToucH. Samples: 
There are too many stories about things 
and not enough about people. 

@ Good stories flow like honey. Bad 
stories stick in the craw. What is a bad 
story? It is a story that cannot be ab- 
sorbed on the first time of reading. 

@ It is a journalistic fashion to concen- 
trate on the first paragraphs of stories. 
I believe in that. But I believe just as 
emphatically in the perfection of the last 
paragraph. 

@ News. news, news—that is what we 
want. You can describe things with the 
pen of Shakespeare himself, but you can- 
not beat news in a newspaper. 

If the Daily Express never reached 
greatness under Christiansen, it did reach 
the promenade at Rhyl, a lower-middle- 
class seaside resort in Wales—which was 
exactly where Editor Christiansen wanted 
it to go. “My wife and I left the car to 
walk along the sunny promenade.” he 
writes in his autobiography, remembering 
a holiday at the shore. As he observed the 
strollers, he was moved by “their flat sal- 
low faces, their Sunday-best clothes. their 
curious capacity for enjoying themselves 
without displaying any sign of emotion. I 
saw them all as a challenge. It was my job 
to interest them in everything that was 
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happening, to make the arrival of the Dai- | 


ly Express each morning an event, to show 
them the world outside Bolton and Bacup, 
to give them courage and confidence to 
overcome the drabness of their lives.” 


The Right Word 


William J. Dorvillier, 53, editor and | 
publisher of Puerto Rico’s San Juan Star, | 
is a Roman Catholic. But last fall, during | 
the Puerto Rican elections, he had angry 
words for three bishops of the island's 
Roman Catholic Church. Said Dorvillier 
in a front-page editorial: ‘“‘The Catholic 
bishops who signed the pastoral letter for- 
bidding Catholics from voting for the 
Popular Democratic Party have trans- 
gressed grievously against the people of 
Puerto Rico, against their country and 
against the Catholic Church.” Last week 
Dorvillier’s uncompromising fight for sep- 
aration of church and state won him the 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. 

Even though the Star is one of the 
youngest (18 months) and smallest (circ. 
12,300) dailies ever to win a Pulitzer, 
the award was well earned, Last October, 
when the bishops sought to unseat Gov- 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin for what they 
called “anti-Catholicism” (among other 
things, they objected to his approval of 
government birth control programs), Dor- 
villier’s Star was the only paper on the 
island—which is 90% Catholic—to cam- 
paign editorially against the clerics’ inter- 
vention. While San Juan’s Spanish dailies, 
El Mundo (circ. 58.586) and El Imparcial 
(51.720) dropped out after protesting the 
pastoral letter, the Star persisted boldly 
with 20 editorials that drew a stinging 
answer from the church. James Edward 
McManus, Bishop of Ponce and leader 
of the church attack on Mufioz Marin, 
charged Dorvillier with being ‘‘emotion- 
ally unbalanced,” in a letter which Dor- 
villier published in full, without comment. 

Born in Massachusetts, Bill Dorvillier 
went to Puerto Rico on his honeymoon 
and decided to stay. For the next 20 
years, he aspired to do just what he is 
doing now: run a successful English-lan- 
guage daily in San Juan. The Star is his 
third attempt. During the 1940s, Dorvil- 
lier edited the Puerto Rico World Jour- 
nal, English-language subsidiary of El 
Mundo, but El Mundo dropped the paper 
when many of its readers—U.S. service- 
men stationed in Puerto Rico—went 
home after the war. Dorvillier also pre- 
sided over the World Journal’s brief and 
ill-fated revival in 1957. 

In 1959, when U.S. Publisher Gardner 
Cowles (Look Magazine, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune) came to San Juan 
Dorvillier talked Cowles out of enough 
money to start the Star (Time, Sept. 21. 
1959). A tiny tabloid, the Star stirred 
little more than amusement around the 
city room at El Mundo. As a result of its 
own bitter experience, the paper was con- 
vinced that an English-language newspa- 
per could not survive in San Juan. Said 
the Star’s Dorvillier dryly: “That im- 
pression will be corrected shortly.” As it 
turned out, ‘“shortly’’ was precisely the 
word, 





CHARLEY CONERLY 
EXPLAINS, “An ad 


like this got me to try 
TRIG. But ads aren’t 


the reason | use it!” 


Charley Conerly, veteran quarterback of the N.Y. Football Giants 


CHARLEY SAYS: “T'm like any- 


body. I'll lay out money to try almost 
anything new—once. But I’ve stayed 
with TRIG. It’s the one deodorant 
I’ve found that does the 
job right . . . and does it 
easy. I go for the roll-on 
feature. And it smells 
good and clean—like 
shaving lotion, not per- 
fume!”’ TRIG protects a 
man against ainst_odor up_to 
27 hours, against_perspi- 
ration all day. It goes on 
fast, smells right. Try 
TRIG. 


TRIG” KEEPS A MAN SO opoR- FREE 
A BLOODHOUND COULDN'T FIND HIM! 
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The vital landing system which brought America’s Mercury astronaut safely 
down from his historic manned flight in space was designed, developed 
and produced by Northrop’s Radioplane Division for McDonnell, Mercury 
Spacecraft contractor to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


NORTHROP 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





NIGHTCLUBS 
Der Bungle 


“We don't read music,” said Phillip 
Crosby in what must have been the most 
plausible statement made by a public fig- 
ure last week. “Like the old man, we fake 
it.” The trouble, of course, is that Bing’s 
boys do not fake it like the old man. Phil- 
lip, Dennis and Lindsay ( Brother Gary has 
his own act) sing roughly like three C-plus 
scholars at a fraternity party. They are 
clean-cut, modest and likable; after listen- 
ing to them for a little while, one longs to 








PHILLIP 


“there wasn’t much to do of a night ex- 
cept sit on the front porch and _har- 
monize."” They do, uncertainly, in husky 
voices that resemble each other too much 
and Bing’s too little, Punching shoulders, 
mugging at clinkers and bouncing all the 
while, they work like piano movers to 
match their father’s ease, the height of 
which is to move the fingers in a finger- 
snapping motion without actually snap- 
ping the fingers. But their nonchalance 
is too earnest: the effect is chalance. 

The brothers close, “as a tribute to the 
man who made this act possible,” with 





Ben M 


Linpsay & DENNIS CrosByY AT THE LATIN QUARTER 


Too much nonchalance makes it chalance. 


hear three singers who are dirty-cut, vain 
and loathsome, but talented. 

Although the Crosby boys, who have no 
illusions about their act, must sometimes 
want to buy a bowling alley and settle 
down, they have toured successfully for 
two years in such neon nirvanas as the 
Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas and Manhat- 
tan’s Latin Quarter, where they played 
last week. The secret is conspiracy. The 
Latin Quarter pretends that it is wild and 
wicked. The vacationing dentists who jam 
its tables pretend that they are hugely 
entertained when the comedian kicks the 
M.C. Their wives counterfeit sophisti- 
cated smiles when bare-breasted show girls 
jiggle onstage. And when the Crosby 
brothers admit that, boy, we really hacked 
up that last song, everyone cheerfully 
conspires to pretend that they are kidding. 

Short and thick-bodied, the boys bounce 
in front of the mike on the toes of their 
elevator shoes. They open with a half- 
sung patter about how hard they have 
worked on the act and how glad they are 
to be there. Then they charge down among 
the first few tables and shake hands. 
Phillip recalls that when they were chil- 
dren on their father’s ranch at Elko, Nev., 
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an art-rending groan of When the Blue 
of the Night Meets the Gold of the 
Day. When Bing caught, or was caught 
by the act out West (he sees his sons 
only rarely), he said diplomatically, 
“You're doin’ fine; don’t change a thing.” 
With bookings piled up and the take-home 
pay close to $1,000 a week per man, there 
is no reason that they should. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Gratia Artis 


In the grand days of the Empire, Hol- 
lywood’s relation to Art was that of an 
indulgent but faintly contemptuous uncle. 
Now, in the parlous years of the Republic, 
the relation is altered: Art is the uncle 
and Hollywood is the loving, overindulged 
nephew, But family conversations are still 
fascinating. 

Last week Producer Jerry Wald, whose 
last two films have been Grace Me- 
talious’ Return to Peyton Place and Elvis 
Presley's Wild in the Country, and whose 
heart's desire is to film James Joyce's 
Ulysses, said in self-defense: “I'm not 
idiotic enough to put Metalious on a level 
with Joyce.” (He had been quoted as say- 





ing that Ulysses would make “as exciting 
a film as Peyton Place.” ) “It's like talking 
about hamburger and steak. They're both 
meat, but one of them tastes better. 

Smacking his lips. Wald went on 
“Ulysses is the only original novel written 
in our time, and you have to respect it. I 
think Mr. Joyce was an excellent screen- 
play writer. I've been going over and over 
the book to see what the camera can do. 
There’s Stephen the artist, searching for 
someone to replace his drunken father, and 
Mr. Bloom, searching for the son he’s lost. 
Ulysses is essentially an adventure story. 
The characters have to do with the peren- 
nial struggle between all men because of 
their desire to compete.” 

In another part of the forest, Writer- 
Director Joseph L. Mankiewicz (All 
About Eve) announced that his version of 
Cleopatra, which stars Elizabeth Taylor 
(naturally; who is Pharaohess of them 
all?), would be considerably different 
from Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. (Work 
had begun on the movie when Liz took 
sick last fall.) “Shaw’s life,” Mankiewicz 
explained, “is full of letters to naive 
young girls, instructing them in the ways 
of the world. He wrote Caesar and Cleo- 
patra as if he’d come upon Cleopatra him- 
self in that pile of rocks. The play is a 
Shavian intellectual omnipo- 
tence, but it has nothing to do with 
Caesar or Cleopatra.” 


TELEVISION 


Bless the Commercials 


“A man’s 


dream of 


mind, stretched by a new 
idea; can never go back to its original 
dimension.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, quoted 
in the luncheon program of the 
American TV Commercials Festival 

At first thought, and at second thought 
too, a festival of TV commercials is as 
appealing as a festival of anthrax germs. 
Yet last week a ballroom full of people 
gathered for such a rite at Manhattan’s 
Hotel Roosevelt and sat voluntarily 
through 100 commercials in a row. They 
shouted “great” and “terrific’’ because 
a pitch for Ban deodorant used a docu 
mentary technique and private-eye oboes 
to amplify uneasiness about “being close.” 
They rhapsodized in terms that John 
Ruskin might have used to describe Venice 
at the sight of margarine oozing down a 
stack of pancakes in a Blue Bonnet ad. 
And when Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
did their spiel for a Jax beer cartoon, in- 
volving a surrealistic flirtation between a 
female waitress and a male kangaroo 
(“How do I know you're not a kangaroo 
dressed up in a girl suit?”), voices in the 
audience had a cathedral hush: “This is 
real entertainment.” 

Nearly everyone present was in the ad 
business, but the enthusiasm was not 
entirely What was remarkable 
about the parade of commercials was that 
they had been made with so much more 
imagination, humor, photographic skill 
and musical talent than the programs 
they were designed to interrupt. The 
cinematography in a Prell shampoo blurb 


faked. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS DIESEL-ELECTRIC POWER 


Vital link with our man in orbit 


When our first Project Mercury Astronaut streaks into orbit, riding a spacecraft, he’ll have vital 
ground support from Allis-Chalmers equipment . . . powering the most advanced communications 
network ever built. He’ll be in touch through this space-age system with 17 stations extending 
around the globe at such places as Bermuda, Australia, Canton Island, and on picket ships at ocean 
locations. This network will track his 120-mile-high flight, and provide him with a dependable link 
with his earth-bound colleagues. Helping to power this global network will be 47 diesel engines 
with static-free generators, precision control and regulating equipment .. . all designed and built 
for Project Mercury* by Allis-Chalmers. 
shina end 
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IN TELEVIS(own 


Original and exclusive Zenith Space Command® 
remote control TV tuning is an outstanding example 
of the kind of quality and advanced engineering you get 
from Zenith. From across the room you can turn TV 
on or off, change channels, adjust volume, even turn 
sound off—instantly—while the picture stays on. Zenith 





ith nace Commend quality is also expressed in TV’s most distinguished 
Fae Sa selection of fine furniture. Every popular style is repre- 
sented to blend with your interior decor. 

Zenith’s new Gold Video Guard tuner and new Service-Saver chassis deliver 
TV’s most perfect picture, most dependable performance. There are no 
printed circuits in a Zenith—the TV famous for handcrafted quality. It’s com- 
pletely wired and soldered by hand for greater reliability —another example of 
Zenith’s one standard of quality—from the highest priced set to the lowest! 


Below, the Zenith Halden, Model G3360, Danish Mod solids, $495.00*. In ebony color, $525.00*. Zenith 
ern “Lo-Boy” styling in genuine walnut veneers and — handerafted quality TV starts as low as $169.95*. 





The quality goes in before the name goes on 
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NC IN CANADA; ZENITH RADIO 
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was visual poetry as it showed, with 
crystalline acuity, each gob of goo sinking 
into each coil of hair. There was the pa- 
thos of Willy Loman in a Metrecal pitch 
called the Lonely Man (commercials have 
titles these days), which showed a forlorn 
overweight figure trudging through Cen- 
tral Park on a cheerless winter day while 
a narrator spoke of blubber in tones of 
quiet reasonableness. 

Perhaps surprisingly. a number of com- 
mercials did not prejudice the viewer ir- 
revocably against their product. Martini 
& Rossi's ad was clever: a vermouth crate 
is shown aboard a heavily rolling ship. An 
arm comes out of the crate (one specu- 
lates vainly on why its owner is inside) 
and grabs for an M & R bottle that is 
sliding toward an open porthole. The 
viewer thinks the bottle will fall over- 
board. It does, in some commercials; but 
sometimes the ad is shown with a happy 
ending. A cartoon for Puss ‘n Boots cat 
food shows a little man eating a can of 
Puss 'n Boots. A voice asks why he, a 
man, is doing this. Instead of replying 
that the cat food is so good that he pre- 
fers it to filet mignon, or something equal- 
ly trite, the little man peels off his face. 
“I'm not a man,” he says. “I'm a cat 
dressed up for a masquerade ball.” The 
viewer is left to brood that although this 
tiny bit of cartooned Ionesco may not be 
the funniest thing ever written, it is 
pound for pound, a great deal better 
than Gunsmoke. 


BROADWAY 
Onefers & Twofers 


When patches of empty seats begin to 
fester in the orchestra of a long-run 
Broadway hit, a producer will do any- 
thing that does not break the Lindbergh 
law to fill his seats. The commonest hook 
crook is the “twofer,” a pasteboard prom 
ising to sell the bearer two tickets for the 
price of one more or less. Press gangs 
range from Westchester to Harlem ( where 
a growing middle class provides some ot 
Broadway's steadiest customers) to drop 
twofer bait at insurance offices, union 
halls, colleges. doctors’ waiting rooms and 
similar waterholes, 

Usually the show's run is extended, 
sometimes for half a year or more. But 
customers who avoid doctors and insur- 
ance men, do not attend union meetings 
and are past college age, resent having to 
pay the regular onefer price. Did the smug 
type in the next seat, the onefer buyer 
wonders, get his wholesale? 

Last week, in a fearless step toward 
forthrightness and publicity, the manage- 
ment of / innounced that instead 
of distributing twofers, it is moving the 








show to larger theater ind cutting prices 
on all tickets (from a $9.40 top to $7.50 





on weekends). Eyes uplifted to a picture 
of the late Mayor La Guardia, a press- 
agent psalmed We like to think that 


the exuberant little man who championed 
his beloved city around the world would 
heartily approve of our making the musi- 
cal comedy about him available to the 
widest and largest audience possible.” 
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MAY 5,1961— AMERICA'S FIRST MAN IN SPACE. North American Aviation joins all 
of America in saluting Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., USN — the Free World's first astronaut. The his- 
toric flight was a major step in America's man-in-space Mercury program, directed by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. The power that put an American in space was provided by 
a Redstone liquid propellant rocket engine. The next step will be an orbital flight powered by an Atlas 
engine. Both the Redstone and Atlas engines are produced by the Rocketdyne Division of North 
American Aviation. Rocketdyne is now testing immensely more powerful engines. The Saturn booster 
will be able to orbit 40 tons. The giant F-1 engine, which has already achieved a thrust of 1,640,000 
pounds, may well give America space supremacy. Rocketdyne is the Free World's leading producer of 
large liquid propellant rocket engines—engines that have already powered 36 out of 40 of America's 
successful satellites and space probes and that have proved their reliability for manned space flight. 


THE ROCKETDYNE DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ays 
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RELIGION 





More Catholics 


U.S. Roman Catholics now form 24% 
of the population, compared to 19% a 
decade ago. According to the Official Cath- 
olic Directory for 1961, published last 
week, baptized Catholics number 42,104,- 
899—13,.470,021 more than in 1951. 

Although the increase makes Catholi- 
cism the fastest-growing religion in the 
land, with a growth rate of 47% over the 
decade,* the directory reflects some trends 
that worry the church. Among them: 

@ More and more mixed marriages. re- 
flected by a drop of 511 weddings in the 
church compared to the year before. 

@ A decrease of 14,571 in the number of 
conversions, to 136,953. 

@ A drop of 30,923 infant baptisms, to 
1,313,653. 


The Unfrocking 


Clergymen are unfrocked often enough 
in England that the Times of London, 
which by a quaint tradition hires deposed 
clerics as literate proofreaders, is kept 
sufficiently staffed. But not in 29 years 
had a cleric been removed from office 
on the charge brought last week against 
ex-Vicar William Bryn Thomas, 62: adul- 
tery, committed with a Sunday school 
teacher named Elsie Brandy—and not 
once but, by Mrs. Brandy’s accounting, 
“at least 75 or 80 times.” 

Testifying before a church trial, Mrs. 
Brandy told of “committee meetings” 
(the vicar’s euphemism) on the floor in 
his study, in his bedroom, and in his auto- 
mobile. Once, she said, when she carelessly 
left her umbrella in Thomas’ car, he left 


| it for her to pick up behind a statue of 


the Virgin in the vicar’s suburban London 
church in Balham Hill. Nor was Mrs. 
Brandy the only witness against the vicar. 
The wife of his curate said that Thomas 
had grabbed her “and pressed his body 
into mine’ when she visited his study to 
collect some baptismal forms. “I told him 
his behavior was not right,” she said. 
“No, but it is nice,” the vicar replied. 
Also accusing Thomas were two girls 
aged 13 and 14, who said that the vicar 
hugged and kissed them when they asked 
for help with Sunday school homework. 
Last week Thomas’ 30-year career as a 
cleric came to an end in a formal un- 
frocking ceremony in London's medieval 
Southwark Cathedral. While a choir chant- 
ed a somber psalm and middle-aged wom- 
en prayed in silence, scarlet-hooded bish- 
ops cast Vicar Thomas out of the Church 
of England. They read from / Samuel 
(“And I will raise me up a_ faithful 
priest’) and Matthew (‘Beware of false 
prophets”). Then the Bishop of South- 
wark, Mervyn Stockwood, rose to pass 


* According to their own estimates, increases 
for the two most numerous Protestant denomi- 
nations between the years tos1 and to5o are 
Baptists, from 17,155,005 to 20,879,220, for an 
increase of 189%; Methodists, from 11,471,057 
to 12,358,861, for an increase of 8%, Jews rose 
from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000—a 10% increase, 





The People 
Ex-Vicar THOMAS 
Homework for Sunday school. 


final judgment: “By the authority com- 
mitted to us by Almighty God, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, we remove, 
depose and degrade William Bryn Thomas 
from all clerical offices.” 

The last previous cleric to be publicly 
unfrocked for adultery, the late Rector of 
Stiffkey, turned circus performer and was 
devoured by a lion. Thomas, choosing a 
safer pursuit, has turned journalist. Even 
as the congregation prayed hopefully for 
the vicar’s “true repentance and amend- 
ment of life,’ Thomas was cheerfully 
splashing his life story across the front 
pages of the Sunday newspapers. As he 
told it, his plight was that female pa- 
rishioners continually threw themselves 
at him. Said Thomas: “When I look 
back upon my years as a minister of 
the Gospel, I am by no means cast 
down by the knowledge that I shall never 
again wear the clerical collar. Truth to 
tell, I am a little surprised that I should 
have worn it so long, in the face of the 
martyrdom I have suffered at the hands 
of women in my various flocks.” 


Point of Order 


The Southern Presbyterian Church last 
week marched boldly up to pronouncing 
disapproval of capital punishment—and 
then got hung up on a point of order. 
A committee that had worked for a year 
recommended the new stand to the 
church’s annual assembly in Dallas, only 
to have a Georgia clergyman point out 
that the answer to Question 136 of the 
Larger Catechism (“What sins are forbid- 
den in the Sixth Commandment?”) ex- 
empts the taking of life for “public justice, 
lawful warfare or just defense.” Embar- 
rassedly, the delegates backed off, and 
the death penalty remains Presbyterian 
policy. 
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a computer in New York will put you on a jet in Los Angeles 


Soon a system called SABRE will put a single IBM computer center at the service of American Airlines customers 
all over the country.Think of a reservation agent in Los Angeles requesting and receiving information from a computer 
in New York in several seconds. Multiply that scene by 1100 and you have some idea how the forthcoming SABRE 
system will work for American Airlines. « SABRE will be a vast IBM TELE-PROCESSING* system with a computer 
center at the heart. It will keep track of every American Airlines passenger by name. Reservation agents will call 


on the system to help answer customers’ questions on schedules and connections with other airlines. SABRE 
will prepare detailed passenger lists, which will be used to plan passenger meals... rent youa car... even 
order milk for the baby’s bottle. «= When installed, the new SABRE system will give American Airlines customers 
jet-speed service even before they board the plane. Eventually, SABRE will handle reservations at the rate of 
140,000 per day. = By adding the dimension of distance to data processing, IBM TELE-PROCESSING systems are 
carving out new solutions urgently needed for the data-handling problems of business, science and government. 
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BOTTLES THAT NEVER LEAK. 
Until now, many oils, solvents 
and petroleum products couldn't 


be packaged in plastic containers 
they broke down and leaked 
Now, bottles of BFG vinyl can 
store these mixtures indefinitely, BASEBOARD CARRIES WIRING. This baseboard 


also climinate rust and corrosion. 


made of rigid Geon vinyl is a durable, attractive 


trim—also a convenicnt insulating channel for 
electrical circuits, TY and telephone wire. 








HEAT RESISTANT HANDLES. FABRICS WITH SPRAY-ON DESIGNS. Apply 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical's newest plas- swirling Geon vinyl to fabrics, and create 
tic, hi-temp Geon vinyl, may soon unique designs. The process eliminates ex- 
impart new color and ruggedness to pensive, cumbersome engraved rolls, creates 
kitchen utensils. And handles can be a surface that can even be washed and dry- 
molded by a simpler, faster process cleaned without design damage. 


What can you make from that colorful whirlpool of B.F.Goodrich Geon 
vinyl? A whole kaleidoscope of advanced products everything from soft- 
textured toys to rugged corrosion-taming industrial pipe 

Consider BFG Geon for your product; it stands up where other materials 
fall down: among the more than 100 variations of the basic Geon resin are 
vinyls that resist abrasion, impact, heat, cold, chemicals, sunlight. You can 
compound Geon in any color you wish—and choose the formulation that 
exactly matches your manufacturing and performance specifications 

B.F.Goodrich and its associated companies are now the world’s largest 
producers of vinyl resin. They also offer a host of other advanced plastic, 
rubber and chemical raw materials—and 





a full staff of application engineers. 
For more information, write 
President’s Office, B.F- Goodrich 


Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
— ue, Pres 5 9 : Oho B.EGoodrich 


B.F Goodrich Chemical Company 








are looking at a new breed of jet 





Da 
You 


At first glance it looks like any other jet engine. But look closer and you'll see fan blades in there. Why the fan? 
The fan has been added to feed in greater volumes of air. Result: a significant increase in thrust for the swiftest, 
smoothest flight you’ve ever experienced. Today, many of the world’s airlines are refitting their present jetliners 
with this Pratt & Whitney Aircraft turbofan ... others are ordering new Bocing and Douglas jetliners pow- 
ered by this engine. And because of the turbofan’s remarkable landing and take-off characteristics, jetliners of 
an entirely new design will soon carry the wonders of the jet age to smaller cities the world over. Deriving its 
heritage from the same engines that power the majority of the world’s commercial jets and the majority of 
our nation’s military jets, this new breed of engine is fast taking its place in today’s wonderful world of flight. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation < 

















MUSIC 





No Apology 


In the balcony, a lion roared. Power 
saws wailed, chains rattled, — sirens 
shrieked, horns blared. A door squeaked 
shut on unseen hinges. Onstage, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra sat in slack-jawed 
silence. A woman's sepulchral voice 
boomed through the house. “Oh, God!” 
it moaned. 

Twenty years ago—or even ten—such 
disturbances might have incited an au- 
dience to riot. Last week, concertgoers at 
Manhattan's Town Hall did little more 
than wince, or cringe in their seats. When 
the last cataclysmic sound had died away, 
they gave a standing ovation to the sturdy 
craggy-faced composer who made his way 
to the podium. At 75, Composer Edgard 
Varése (rhymes with fez) was finally re- 
ceiving the acclaim he deserves as the 
U.S.’s Grand Old Man of electronic music. 

Bread & the Wafer. Varése began ex- 
perimenting with sounds of the machine 
age—coaxing unconventional sonorities 
out of conventional instruments—long 
before such European electro-composers 
as Pierre Boulez and Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen had spliced their first tape. But 
partly because his output is so sparse 
(eleven compositions in go years), partly 
because his European counterparts had 
electronic equipment to work with before 
he did, Varése for a long time remained, 
by his own definition, “a musical bum.” 
Large-scale recognition did not come un- 
til 1958, when his Poéme Electronique, 
his only completely noninstrumental com- 
position, thundered twelve times a day 
over 400 loudspeakers in a Brussels Fair 
pavilion designed by his friend Le Cor- 
busier (Time cover, May 5). 

Poéme was repeated at last week’s con- 
cert, along with five other works: /nté- 
grales, Ecuatorial, Offrandes, Deserts, 
Nocturnal, The first three were mostly 
intricate rhythmic exercises for conven- 
tional instruments (plus a leather cush- 
ion that was whomped with paddles), 
while Deserts mixed orchestral sounds 
with clangorous thunderclaps from the 
speakers. Nocturnal was the one new 
work on the program. Scored for soprano, 
men’s chorus and assorted instruments, 
it was based on a prose poem by Anais 
Nin. None of Nocturnal was taped, but 
its sounds—chittering strings, night- 
wailing flutes—were far out enough to 
fire up any Varése fan. Its chanted, frag- 
mented lyrics were appropriately opaque: 
“You belong to the night. Bread and 
the wafer. . . 1 have lost my brother. . . 
Perfume and sperm.” 

Organized Sound. Varése achieves his 
effects by recording sounds on tape; then, 
with the aid of complex electronic equip- 
ment, he breaks the sounds apart, ampli- 
fies and filters them. He picked up his 
offbeat skills almost by indirection: his 
father, a Paris engineer, was so set upon 
an engineering rather than a musical ca- 
reer for his son that he kept the family 
piano locked. Varése studied mathemat- 
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ics, taught himself music on the side. 
eventually got into the Paris Conserva- 
tory as a composition student. In 1915 
he moved to New York, soon formed a 
little-appreciated orchestra devoted to 
contemporary works. He refused to sub- 
mit himself, he said, “to sounds that 
have already been heard,” indignantly re- 
jected an offer of $14,000 a year to con- 
duct at the Capitol Theater in New York. 
“What do you think I am,” asked Varése 
—'‘‘a whore?” After turning out such ear- 
wrenching but nonelectronic works as 


Arcana and Amériques, he fell silent for 


Welter Doran 
Composer EpGARD VARESE 
Variations on the wastebasket. 


18 years while he speculated on the musi- 
cal possibilities of electronic noise. In 
1953 he began putting on tape the sounds 
that he was hearing in his head. 

A painstaking worker (“The first in- 
strument is the wastebasket’), Varése 
creates his “organized sound” in a studio 
in Greenwich Village surrounded by the 
tools of his trade: gongs, sirens, whistles, 
drums. He is convinced that electronic 
music is clearly the music of the future, 
but he does not expect it to make more 
conventional composition obsolete (“Just 
because there are other ways of getting 
there, you do not kill the horse’’). Still 
living modestly (“I am not an expensive 
animal”), he is as rigidly indifferent to 
the reactions of the public as he ever 
was. “My privilege,” says Edgard Varése, 
“is not to explain and not to apologize.” 


Jazz Records 

New Orleans Rhythm Kings: Tin 
Roof Blues (Riverside). Chicago style— 
blary, jagged, and rough around the edges 

by one of the two bands (along with 
King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band) that 
ruled the North and South Sides in the 
old days. Put on wax in the early °20s, 





these performances are a reminder that 
the King of the Kings was the late Clari- 
netist Leon Rappolo, whose solos in such 
numbers as Tiger Rag and the title song 
(also known as Jaszin’ Babies) are taut 
as a bent bow. 

Al Cohn: Son of Drum Suite (RCA 
Victor). A sequel to the unpredictably 
popular Drum Suite album of several 
years ago. Composer-Saxophonist Cohn 
coaxes six drummers (on snares, cymbals, 
tom-toms) into a sort of illustrated semi- 
nar on the art of drumming—from brush 
technique to rim shots. Cohn wraps his 
lessons into a number of his own big-band 
compositions with such variety and skill 
that listeners can forgive a little too 
much tick, thump and shu-u-sh, 

Tough Tenors: The Johnny Griffin and 
Eddie “Lockjaw Davis Quintet (Jazz- 
land). Two saxmen of the hard-bop per- 
suasion trade heated solos like a couple 
of alternately firing spark plugs. Most 
successful combustions: Funky Fluke, a 
scrambling exercise in sheer speed, and 
the old favorite, Tickle Toe. 

Don Randi Trio: Feelin’ Like Blues 
(World Pacific). A first recording by a 
24-year-old pianist who can clout the 
keyboard with macelike power or spin out 
feathery right-hand phrases with impres- 
sive speed. All the numbers—Summer- 
time, Blues for Miti, Cheek to Cheek— 
not only swing but bounce, suggesting 
that Randi would be wise to reach oc- 
casionally for the soft pedal. 

Out of the Cool: the Gil Evans Or- 
chestra (Impulse). The finest arranger in 
jazz puts some of his melodic and rhyth- 
mic tricks on display in five selections, 
including his own long (15-min.) La Ne- 
vada, and his arrangement of John 
Brooks's haunting Where Flamingos Fly. 
The moods vary, but the effect is always 
an intricate crosscurrent of sound stirring 
to restlessly shifting rhythms. 

Byrd in Flight: Donald Byrd (Blue 
Note). Byrd has two voices: he can jab 
out his message with agility, brilliance 
and exuberance, or he can build in long, 
open-throated lines, as expansive as any 
now coming from a trumpet. Both are 
well served here in such numbers as Little 
Boy Blue and his own composition, Lex. 

The Moanin’, Groanin’ Blues: Ilda Cox 
(Riverside ). One of the classic blues sing- 
ers displays the supple style, the subtle 
sense of inflection and phrase, with which 
she compensated for her lack of the bel- 
lows strength of, si Ma Rainey. Her 
quarrel with men in these 1920s record- 
ings is unrelenting. 

Toshiko Mariano Quartet (Candid). 
A husband-and-wife team—Saxophonist 
Charlie Mariano and Japanese Pianist To- 
shiko Akiyoshi—in one of the year’s 
most successful exercises for small combo. 
Akiyoshi has developed into a pianist of 
extraordinary fire and fluency, and 
Mariano displays—particularly in his re- 
markable reading of Deep River—a warm, 
lyric tone that flows like honey from the 
horn, Nothing in the album is better than 
Akiyoshi’s own Long Yellow Road, a wist- 
ful musical memory of the long, straight 
roads back home in Manchuria. 
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SCIENCE 





Freedom's Flight 
(See Cover} 


For an endless, heart-stopping moment 
the tall, slim rocket hung motionless 
incredibly balanced above its incandes- 
cent tail. Slowly it climbed the sky, out- 
the racket of its engine as it 
screamed toward space. In the returning 
silence, the amplified thump of an elec- 
tronic timer beat like a pulse across the 
sands of Florida’s Cape Canaveral. The 
pulse of the nation beat with it. For this 
was no routine rocket shoot, Riding that 


racing 


ASTRONAUT 


Riding with him: his cour 
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long, white missile as it soared aloft last 
week was Navy Commander Alan B. 
Shepard Jr., first U.S. astronaut ever fired 
into space. And riding with him was his 
country’s pride, the prestige of his coun- 
try’s science, the promise of his country’s 
future on the expanding frontiers of the 
universe. 

As the missile arced into high, cool air, 
millions of awed Americans followed its 


flight. On television sets from Canaveral 
to California they watched while its wid- 
ening vapor trail was twisted into antic 
patterns by winds aloft. They listened 


phM 








SHEPARD HEADED FoR FREEDOM 7 


y s pride and prestige. 


while the calm, businesslike voice of the 


astronaut reported by radio as he pro- 
gressed along his predetermined path. 


Schoolrooms knew an unaccustomed hush 
as students concentrated on Shepard's 
trip. Traffic thinned in thou- 
sands of cities as drivers pulled to the 
curb and tuned their radios. In Indian- 
apolis, a judge halted courtroom proceed- 
ings so that all hands could watch a TV 
set that had been pi ked up by police as 
part of a thief's loot. Tension built stead- 
ily until the proud word came: Com- 
mander Shepard had landed safely in his 
space capsule, 302 miles downrange in 
the Atlantic, six miles from the predicted 
impact point. He and his capsule had been 
hauled Marine heli- 
copter and both were safely aboard the 
aircraft carrier Lake Champlain. 

After 28 months of bickering. and 
breakdowns, of painful delays and wrecked 
plans, the U.S. Mercury 
project had finally achieved its first ob- 
jective: an American astronaut had been 
shot out of the earth’s atmosphere and 
had returned alive. Shepard's trip, to be 


dangerous 


from the sea by a 


man-in-space 


sure, had been brief (15 min.). Top speed 


of his capsule had been only 4,500 m.p.h. 









not significantly faster than the design 
speed of the U.S.’s piloted rocket plane 
-15. Though his capsule had curved 


along its course with infinite precision, its 
ballistic trajectory could not be compared 
with the far complicated orbital 
flight that Russia claimed last month for 
Yuri Gagarin (Time 


Still, it was magnifi- 


more 


istronaut 
April 21 


cent milestone on man’s 


its own 
cover©r 
path into space; 


of U.S. sci 





it Was a signal achievement 
ence. And it brightened the cold-war world 
ill its own. It 
i nation going for broke 


with a luster 
American gamble 
in the glare of pitiless publicity. 





vas a gaudy 


Having won its wager in the presence 
of prying television cameras and all the 
the U.S. 
satisfaction in the fact that its spacemen 
They 
fraid of fail- 





world’s press could take special 





did not sep secrets from science. 


had worked in the open, un 





ure, unshielded by the compulsive secrecy 
that still surrounds much of the voyage 
of Yuri Gagarin's Vostok. Now, like Kil 
roy, Shepard had been there—and while 
he traveled, the world had watched. 

Low Residue. In his silvered pressure 
suit, Astronaut Shepard seemed a creature 
from another planet as he stepped out of 
a white van into the baleful Florida dawn 
last week. He glittered under the search 
lights that surrounded the rocket pad as 
he made his long-legged walk to the 
gantry elevator that would lift him to his 
When he 
an enclosed platform at the gan- 
try’s 65-ft. technicians helped him 
squeeze through a hatch in the 
black space capsule perched atop a R 
hen he submitted to the 


capsule, rose to the green- 
house 
level 


squat 





stone rocket. 
time-consuming business of being strapped 
onto a contour couch, of being hooked up 
to myriad tubes ind wires, At 6:10 a.m. 
E.S.T., the hatch was closed and sealed. 
Blast-off was still more than three hours 


away. 
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'2 %4 min. - Autopilot fires 
attitude jets, swinging 
heat shield forword. 


TIME Diagrom by RM Chapin, Jr. 


4-6 min. - Shepard checks weather with 
pa 
periscope, positions capsule; retro-rockets fire. 


4 


Apogee 115 mi. 
5 min. of weightlessness 


Redstone shell 


5. 


Flight path 302 mi, 


[After recovery of Freedom 7, 








Shepard himself had already put in — eyes. He climbed into the white transport 
even longer hours of preparation. That van, lay « 1 on another contour couch 
morning, he had been awakened at 1 a.m. while the van drove slowly to Pad s. 
After a shower and shave he had break Shepard stayed on the van's couch 
fast: orange juice, eggs, tea and OZ. comfortably cooled and pressurized, until 
hlet mignon wrapped in bacon was char- 14, When he went up in the gantry’s 


acteristic of the substantial 


diet that astronauts stick to w 
make After ¢ 


ard got an elaborate physical ex 


1 








residuc 


about to a flight. 








i 
Everything was normal; so he 
the suiting 


First 


room to get into his space ¢ 


clothes” applied were four 
trocardiograph sensors glued to his ch 


Then came a_ respirometer Oo meas 


breathing 


taped to his neck and a re 












low elevi 


ting, Shep 


ition, ol 











nd entered the Mercury capsule 
which was named Freedom 
ard’s 
trained 


tor 
hen from Shep 
seventh place on the alphabetical list 
r\ 


astronauts). Reporters 


moved to 


est. + 


: a 





thermometer to measure deep body tem < 
perature. Wires from all these instruments , 
were gathered at a metal plug that would 
be fitted later into the space suit. After 
ill wires and instruments were checked 
Shepard donned long underwear with 
built-in spongy pads to aid air circula 
tion. Then he was helped into his lb 
space suit made of aluminized nvlon out 
side and rubberi nylon inside. It wa 
tight squeeze. Before all Zi; pers, straps 
tal fittings were set properly in 
pard was sweating profuse ind 
hard. As soon as he got his 
helmet on, he lay down on a ecial 
fitted contour couch, feet elk ip in 
clamps, while his oxygen and air-pressure 
hoses were attached, 
Shepard relaxed on the couch unti 
55. Then, escorted by two doctors, he 
carried his portable air-conditioning unit 
out of the building. Glaring TV lights met SHEPARD & INSTRUMENT SENSORS 
him head on, forcing him to squint his Also checked: the world’s pulse 
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8 min.-He starts slow spin as 


intry begins, hits 10 Gs. 


Carrier 
Champlain 





and crowds of 








crews technicians from 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. (which made 
the capsule) watched the silvery appari 
tion with awe and admiration. For the 

time that morning, Shepard lay down 


on a contour couch, 
Redstone Ready. 
thead of him 
suiting-up process. Just three days before 
Shepard had struggled into his pressure 


The 


familiar as the 


lonely wat 


was as 


ts discomfort for nearly 
hours the shot 
because of weather. Now the whole tedious 
preflight had 
Step by step the Redstone had been read 
ied tor launch. The capsule’s innards had 


been checked and rechecked (Fellow As- 


tronaut John Glenn had spent the previ 


suit and suffered 


four before was canceled 


procedure been repeated. 





ous two hours in a minute mspection ) 
before a warning horn sent mournful 
blasts across the palmetto flats. The Red 








stone was ready. 

Still there were more delays. Weather 
reports were coming in from the length of 
the Southeastern seaboard, and the possi- 
bility of cloud cover had to be calculated 
over and over. Minor mechanical troubles 


had to be repaired. As the tdown was 
held and resumed. doctors talked to Shep- 


him the calmest man 





ird and pronounced 





on the Cape. At T minus minutes 
(2 minutes before launch), as the sun 
climbed the eastern sky, the “cherry pick 


er” (a jointed crane capable of plucking 
the astronaut out of his capsule in case of 
er) backed away. At 7 
umbilical cord” of 





prelaunch dis 
minus 30 seconds the 


tubing and cables that had been supplying 


electricity, communication and liquid oxy- 
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SHEPARD IN CAPSULE 


After the first big objective... 


gen fell free. At 9:34 a.m. the last second 
ticked off; the rocket’s liquid-fueled en- 
gines flared flame, and the flight began. 
What a Ride. Strapped firmly on his 
couch, Shepard could hear the rocket’s 
roar, could feel its wild vibration, its im- 
mense thrust as he was boosted into the 
air, Everything went exactly according to 
expectations. In the operations room at 
the Mercury control blockhouse, doctors 


crouched over telemetering equipment 
that recorded the astronaut’s pulse, tem- 
perature, respiration. Range officers 


watched as moving lights on the electronic 
status board traced the rocket's path, pre- 
dicted the capsule’s point of impact. An- 
other astronaut manned the communica- 
tions console and began the running fire 
of reports. 

Voice from ground: Firing command, 
30, mark. 

Shepard: 
tracted. 

Voice; 15, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1; 
zero. Lift-off. 

Shepard: Roger, lift-off, and the clock 
is started. 

As the rocket climbed, Shepard calmly 
reported the growing Gs of acceleration 
and the state of the capsule’s pressure and 
oxygen supply. The Gs rose to four, then 
five, but his voice showed no sign of stress. 

Shepard: Cap sep is coming out, and 
the turn-around has started. (This means 
that the capsule had freed itself and was 
ready to maneuver.) 

Voice: Roger. 

Shepard: O.K. Switching to manual 
pitch. 

Voice: Manual pitch. 

Shepard: Pitch is O.K. Switching to 
manual yaw. 

Shepard was testing the capsule’s ma- 
neuvering system, which can control 
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Roger. Periscope has re- 


changes of pitch, yaw or roll by emitting 
spurts of gas. Every movement was com- 
pleted with ease. 

Shepard; On the periscope. 
beautiful sight! 

Voice: I'll bet it is. 

Shepard: Cloud cover over Florida, 
Three- to four-tenths on the Eastern 
Coast, obscured up through Hatteras. Can 
see | Lake] Okeechobee, identified Andros 
Island [one of the Bahamas]. 

The conversation continued. Shepard's 
voice was clear and controlled. After 
maneuvering his capsule, he reported that 
it had assumed the proper attitude for 
firing its three braking retro-rockets. They 
were not necessary for the flight; this time 
they were fired for practice. Then the 
retro package was jettisoned. Preparing 
for descent, Shepard reported that his 
periscope had retracted. As the capsule 
plunged downward into the atmosphere, 
and the Gs of deceleration climbed toward 
a punishing ro, the astronaut’s voice grew 
gruff as he strained to make his breath 
behave. Then the capsule slowed; his 
words were distinct again. 

Shepard: All clear. This is Freedom 7. 

Voice: Your impact will be right on 
the button. 

Almost on the button waited the carrier 
Lake Champlain. Just before Shepard’s 
launch, five Marine helicopters had buzzed 
from her deck to stand by for his arrival. 
Their crews had trained for a year for 
this moment; they were experts at hover- 
ing over a Mercury capsule, snagging it 
with a giant, steel shepherd’s crook and 
getting its astronaut on board quickly. 
One of the skilled crook handlers, Lieut. 
George Cox, had fished the Astrochimp 
Ham out of the drink last Jan. 31. 

On the deck of the carrier, 1,200 crew- 
men who roared their cheers when they 





What a 


heard that Shepard was on his way, waited 
in silent expectation as he made his lone- 
ly flight. From time to time an announcer 
reported his progress; then Shepard's 
voice itself came over the loudspeaker. It 
was not clear. He was descending, and 
the Gs of re-entry were pressing him hard. 
Every man on the deck scanned the sky. 
When Freedom 7's big orange-and-white 
parachute popped open at 10,000 ft., the 
Lake Champlain came alive with cheers 
once more. “Damn!” the sailors shout- 
ed. “Marvelous!” 

The capsule descended, swinging widely 
on its chute, and the choppers buzzed to 
meet it. They were hovering close when it 
hit the water with a small splash, three 
miles away. Shepard had already asked by 
radio to be taken aboard; so Crook Wield- 
er Cox got a line around the capsule, 
steadied it and lowered a_horse-collar 
sling to lift Shepard to the chopper.* Safe 
in the cabin, the first U.S. astronaut 
exulted: “It’s a beautiful day. Boy, what 
a ride!” 

For Disaster. For the first time in the 
tensest quarter-hour of his life, Alan 
Shepard could afford to forget the intri- 
cate complex of rescue gear that had been 
guarding his path from Pad 5 to U.S.S. 
Lake Champlain, Few men in history have 
been watched over so cautiously. Long be- 
fore he blasted off, Astronaut Shepard 








% The short hoist from sea to helicopter was 
not without its danger. Earlier in the week, two 
Navy free balloonists, Commander Malcolm 
Ross and Lieut. Commander Victor Prather 
Jr., made a record flight (21.5 mi.) off the U.S.S. 
Antietam in the Gulf of Mexico, were picked 
up by a helicopter shortly after their gondola 
landed in the water. Commander Ross rode a 
horse-collar sling to safety, Commander Prather, 
a Navy medical officer on his third 
ascent, fell from the sling as he was rising to 
ward the hovering chopper, Dragged under by 
the weight of his pressure suit, he died soon after 
a frogman hauled him to the surface. 


balloon 





Ralph Morse—Lire 
ASTRONAUTS IN SKINDIVING GEAR 
+++ @ universe to conquer. 
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A ae) Bere 


One isn’t right for you; 


The stick and the roll-on are the great new advances in deodorants. 
But the Yardley Stick and the new Yardley Roll-On are as different 
as night and day and only one will suit you. #® If your aim is to find 
the most thorough protection against both perspiration and odor 

. if you want the very latest and safest formula ever created to 
keep you dry and attractively fresh . . . if you want to stop worry- 
ing about perspiration from here on in. . . buy the new Yardley 





one is perfect. Which? 


Roll-On. The newest roll-on, it’s a masterwork of small improve- 
ments. # If, however, you believe (as many men do) that a little light 
perspiring is a healthy thing . . . if what you really want is absolute 
assurance of odor-free freshness . . . and you want that assurance 
in the cleanest, quickest, easiest kind of applicator . buy the 
Yardley Stick. The first stick deodorant to discard the jar container 
for an automatic applicator . . . it works with just a thumb, Each, $1. 





had become the focus of a vast deploy- 
ment of equipment and personnel. Every- 
thing imaginable had been done to ensure 
his safety. 

Until the last two minutes before blast- 
off, the cherry picker had been close to 
the pad, prepared to snatch Shepard from 
Freedom 7 in case of a disaster on the 
ground. Besides the cherry picker, a fire- 
proofed Army personnel carrier stood by 
with a fire-suited crew. Some four miles 
from Pad 5, the headquarters of the Cape's 
Abort Rescue Team was a humming hive 
of activity. Six helicopters were tuning 
up, ready to carry skilled technicians, doc- 
tors and frogmen to rescue the astronaut 
if the capsule splashed near by. If the 
Freedom 7 should start to sink, frogmen 
would be ready to slip beneath it and in- 
flate a raft to lift it to the surface. Army 
amphibious craft were ready to retrieve 
the capsule if it fell in the surf. Waiting 
out at sea were 65-ft. Navy speedboats; 
other special craft were on the alert 
should the capsule head in the wrong di- 
rection and land in the Banana River, the 
shallow lagoon behind Cape Canaveral. 
The chance that any of this complicated 
and costly equipment would be needed 
had been calculated at something like 1 in 
100. But among the burdens (and the 
glories) of the U.S. military tradition is 
the principle that a man in distress is 
worth the cost of any rescue. 

Downrange, to the north of Grand Ba- 
hama Island, was an even weightier de- 
ployment. Circling near the calculated 
impact area of the Mercury capsule, Lake 
Champlain bristled with helicopters, and 
a flotilla of six destroyers strung out along 
the range. Watching the range with sharp 
electronic eyes were the swarming radars 
of Cape Canaveral, and high overhead 
soared monstrous aircraft burdened with 
more radars. Neither money, men nor 
equipment had been spared to protect the 
life of U.S. Astronaut No. 1. 

Tests & Torture. Painstaking as they 
were, all the preparations for trouble could 
not compare with the planning that had 
gone into the training of the astronaut 
himself. One of seven volunteers chosen 
in April 1959 from a list of 110 military 
test pilots, Shepard had been in rigorous 
discipline ever since. He took physical 
tests that most doctors have no need for. 
His blood was analyzed in a dozen differ- 
ent ways; the functioning of his various 
organs—heart, lungs, spleen, stomach, 
eyes, etc.—were tested over and over. He 
traveled out to Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory to have his body's natural 
radiation measured, 

Along with his fellow astronauts, Shep- 
ard submitted on the ground to all the 
possible privations of space flight. He 
walked on endless treadmills, sat with his 
feet in ice water, endured two hours in a 
room heated to 130°F. and three hours in 
a soundproof, totally dark chamber. He 
took countless psychological tests. His 
torso was tattooed to mark the spots 
where electrodes would be attached for 
medical measurement. 

At Johnsville, Pa., he rode in a hu- 
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man centrifuge to feel crushing G forces. 
He learned to recognize useful stars. He 
took training in desert survival and prac- 
ticed squirming out of a Mercury cap- 
sule while it was tossing on a choppy 
sea. He learned about weightlessness by 
flying in high-speed airplanes as they 
curved over the top half of an outside 
loop. He rode in a MASTIF (Multiple 
Axis Space Test Inertia Facility), a train- 
ing device that tumbles on three axes, 
and learned how to bring it to an even 
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SHEPARD Horstep TO HELICOPTER 


What a ride!" 


keel. In quieter moments he studied as- 
tronautics, aviation biology, astronomy, 
meteorology and astrophysics. Always, he 
kept in top physical shape. 

Most important of all, Shepard and his 
fellows (they are all as well trained as 
he) learned to operate the intricate ma- 
chinery of a Mercury capsule, which is 
far from being a passive space vehicle that 
is just up there to coast along. Though it 
weighs only a little more than one ton 





(Russia’s Vostok weighed five tons). it 
is packed with instruments, controls and 
safety devices, many of them merely du- 
plicate systems for the sake of safety. 
Sealed into an actual capsule. Shepard 
“flew” dozens of simulated missions with- 
out leaving the ground, learned to han- 
dle the controls with skill, and found out 
exactly what he could do to save himself 
if anything went wrong. 

Skis & Soles. For Shepard, the chal- 
lenging curriculum seemed a natural out- 
growth of the life that he likes to lead. 
Born in East Derry, N.H. (pop. 200), 
in 1923, he is the son of a retired Army 
colonel, but he chose the Naval Academy 
instead of West Point, was commissioned 
an ensign in 1944, and served on a de- 
stroyer in the Atlantic until the end of 
World War II. Everything he did, he did 
with a personal flair, When he wangled 
orders to flight school, he became so im- 
patient with the pace of service routine 
that he got himself a private pilot's li- 
cense at a civilian flight school. When 
he took up water skiing, he found two 
skis too prosaic; he learned to manage 
with one and is now planning to get a 
boat fast enough to pull him along on 
the soles of his bare feet. “It is charac- 
teristic of him always to find a challenge,” 
says his pretty wife Louise. whom he 
married in 1945 after dating her at An- 
napolis. Shepard's prep school coach puts 
it another way; “He was a hard-nosed 
kid, always accepted a challenge. He al- 
ways had a lot of courage.” 

As she and her two daughters, Laura. 
13, and Juliana, y, watched on TV while 
Alan Shepard blasted off last week, Louise 
never doubted that he would survive the 
challenge. Or so she said, as she wiped 
away her nervous tears when word came 
that her husband was safe. She had been 
resigned to the ordeal ever since he put 
in for space-flight training. The day that 
he got his orders to join Project Mercury, 
Christian Scientist Alan Shepard had a 
serious talk with his wife, harping on the 
security that an astronaut could never 
have. Louise listened for a while and said: 
“What are you bothering to ask me for? 
You know you'll do it anyway.” 

Admiral's Cabin. Chances are, the six 
other astronauts* shared Shepard’s driv- 
ing urge to get into space. But by the 
time the top three men were chosen to 
prepare for the final countdown, despite 
persistent rumors that Marine Lieut. Colo- 
nel John Glenn was the front runner. 
Shepard’s peers had already picked him 
as their personal choice. His utter de- 
votion to the experiment earned him the 
flight. Said he with a grin: “Maybe I'm 
a link between Ham the Space Chimp 
and man.” Whatever the reasons, it was 
Shepard who was chosen by National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration of- 
ficials for the first, historic hop. Slayton 


* Lieut. Commander M. Scott Carpenter, 
U.S.N., Captain L. Gordon Cooper Jr., U.S.A.F., 
Lieut. Colonel John H. Glenn Jr., U.S.M.C., 
Captain Virgil I, Grissom, U.S.A.F., Lieut. Com- 
mander Walter M. Schirra Jr., U.S.N., Captain 
Donald K. Slayton, U.S.A.F, 
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Amazing CARSCOPE gives you 5-way control 
over thousands of carload shipments! 
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Imagine being able to order 
ss f =special type cars, trace, ex- 
pedite, divert or reconsign carload shipments with a 
phone call to one department of a railroad! 
CARSCOPE—the Milwaukee Road’s customer- 
oriented Central Freight Service Department—will do 
all 5 of these vital jobs for you in a matter of minutes. 
Special electronic equipment keeps tab on every carload 
shipment that rolls over our 10,500-mile system every 
day! And when you need a Load-Protection Device car, 
or a covered gondola or similar special equipment, we 
_know where to locate it, fast. We keep track of all 








America's resourceful railroad 


Milwaukee Road specially equipped cars, whether they 
are on our own lines or on other railroads. 

Our CARSCOPE service is staffed with specialists— 
men who have worked in the field and gained first-hand 
knowledge of shippers’ problems. When you call with 
your problem, they know how to begin solving it right 
away! This super-service, with 5-way control, gives you 
decisive advantages when dealing with your own cus- 
tomers. 

CARSCOPE is one more creative contribution made 
by the Milwaukee Road to the new efficiency of America’s 
strategic railway network. 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and the Western "Cities" fleet 
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and Cooper busied themselves with com- 
munications; Schirra and Carpenter flew 
jet chase planes over the range: Slayton 
and Grissom were on hand to greet their 
buddy at Grand Bahama Island: John 
Glenn was the back- up man and checked 
out the capsule. 

Even after the tedious training paid off 
in a perfect flight, Shepard’s ordeal was 
not over, “Debriefing” (Pentagonese for 
careful questioning) began the moment 
that he landed on Lake Champlain's deck. 
Doctors hustled Shepard to the admiral’s 
cabin, where they first let him talk aw: ay 
his effervescent enthusiasm. Then, while 
tape recorders continued to catch every 
word, they began questions designed to 
collect scraps of information that the 
space traveler might have gathered. Relief 
came when Shepard was summoned to 
the bridge; President Kennedy was calling 
by radiophone from Washington. 

Kennedy congratulated Shepard, told 
him that the presidential family had 
watched his flight on TV, and said that 
he was looking forward to seeing him in 
Washington. Said Shepard: “Thank you 
very much, Mr. Preside — It was certainly 


a very thrilling ride. I'd like to thank 
everybody who made it possible.” Soon 
after the stilted conversation (which 


sounded for all the world like Major Yuri 
Gagarin’s talk with Khrushchev after his 
orbital flight), an airplane took Shepard 
to Grand Bahama Island, where he was 
held incommunicado for an elaborate 
physical and mental examination and 
more complete debriefing. 

Baby Step. But even with the hero out 
of sight, the voluntary hero-making mech- 
anisms of the U.S. worked at full blast. A 
newly built school in Deerfield, Ill, was 
named for Shepard. A greeting card went 
on sale in Boston for admirers to send to 
the astronaut. Mayor Wagner of New 
York promised him the greatest ticker- 
tape welcome in New York's littered his- 
tory. Mayor Poulson of Los Angeles im- 
mediately tried to outbid Wagner. A bar 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., treated its custom- 
ers to champagne. Senators, judges, pro- 
fessors and generals burst into praise for 
Shepard. Said First Lady Jackie Kennedy: 
“I think it’s wonderful.” Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire was loudly 
proud that Shepard came from his state. 
The people of Derry, N.H., the astro- 
naut’s home town, organized their biggest 
parade ever. Marines, Navy, Air Force, 
and National Guard units marched in re- 
view. Planes zoomed overhead and show- 
ered confetti on the main street 
were closed, and one overenthusiastic pa- 
triot suggested renaming Derry “Space- 
town, U.S.A.” In Washington President 
Kennedy announced that the astronaut 
would get NASA’s Distinguished Service 
Medal. When Shepard’s handsome wife 
Louise heard what her husband had 
achieved, she beamed with pride and joy. 

“This is just a baby step,” she said, “com- 
pared to what we will see.” 

Some of the celebrations were silly, 
some were self-serving, but U.S. prestige 
and self-confidence had made a real gain. 
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Asoc ated Press 
Mrs. SHEPARD AFTER THE FLIGHT 
She knew it... 


The free world rang with praise. Official 
Iron Curtain comments were contemptu- 
ous, but many Russians seemed privately 
pleased. U.S. newsmen at a Moscow re- 
ception were warmly congratulated by 
their Russian colleagues. 

From Japan to Britain, radios had re- 
ported the gathering tension at Canaveral, 
the blast-off and the brief, successful 
flight. Congratulatory messages poured in 
from the world’s capitals. Few foreigners 
shared the cool scorn of the Parisian who 
growled: “The Americans are crazy, and 
the Russians are crazy, too.” Nor did any- 
one west of the Iron Curtain echo Radio 
Prague, which called Shepard's flight “sci- 
entifically primitive.” In Europe and the 
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OFFICER SHEPARD & Brive (1945) 


... all the time. 








U.S. most space spectators agreed with 
Leonard J. Carter, secretary of the British 
Interplanetary Society: “The Americans 
had the right way of doing it. Unlike the 
Russians, they allowed us all to take part 
in the fantastic adventure. I was pretty 
well right up there in the capsule with 
him.” 

Brave Dreams Again. Even in the first 
flush of worldwide praise, U.S. spacemen 
did not deceive themselves. They still 
have a universe to conquer. The Russians 
are far in front of them. and even if 
Project Mercury puts a manned capsule 
into true orbit by the end of 1961 (a 


hopeful schedule that few scientists take 
seriously), there is always a chance that 
the Russians will make an even more 


spectacular shot.* 

But Shepard’s flight was nevertheless a 
great U.S. gain. a shot in the arm for U.S 
enthusiasts. U.S. spacemen, and the busi- 
nessmen, engineers, Congressmen and as- 
sorted civilians who support them, are 
once again dreaming brave dreams. Dar- 
ing and hopeful projects are making the 
rounds: there is confident talk of nuclear 
rockets that will penetrate far into space, 
giant. solid-propellant boosters to lift 
great weights off the earth and permit 
flights far beyond the known 





manned 
world. 

One such project, long in the planning 
stage, is the construction of Dyna-Soar, a 
controllable, maneuverable space vehicle 
capable of skimming the atmosphere on 
hot, stubby wings and of landing on a 
chosen spot, not merely drifting down by 
parachute like the Vostok or Freedom 7. 
Now veteran rocketmen are talking of 
beating Dyna-Soar off the pad. They are 
suggesting a solid-fuel rocket with upper- 
stage rockets powerful enough to put the 
present X-r5 into orbit. Long before the 
Russians get a true plane into space, the 
U.S. might have the X-15 circling the 
world. Once in orbit, the swift little 
rocketship could maneuver freely, change 
direction and altitude, cross and recross 
the same cities, and glide down land 
on conventional airports. 

The plans proliferate, and there is small 
doubt that astronauts of the near future 
will be making dangerous penetrations far 
into space, where no earthlings have ven- 
tured before. With each success, the uni- 
verse will grow smaller, but man’s life 
will grow larger, expanding with infinite 
promise. And as long as the U.S. produces 
such explorers as Commander Alan Shep- 
ard, the architects of man’s expansion 
may well be Americans. 


The U.S, is doing reasonably well in military 
craft, The 
long ago that it can take off handily 
underground silo: last week a two-stage, 
liquid-iuel Titan also took off from 
ceded by a burst of 
146-it, concrete-lined hole at 
Force Base, Calif 
it New for only 
‘destructed” by radio com- 
mand, But it proved that even comparatively 
tender liquid-fuel rockets, which are heavy 
weight lifters, can take off from a “hard” base 
that promises resistance to enemy attacks, 


space solid-fuel Minuteman proved 
irom an 
1ro-ton 
1 silo. Pre 
flame, it roared out of a 
Vandenberg Air 
Since it carried a dummy 
second stage 140 seconds before 


it was deliberately 
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How to get from A to B 


This is not a puzzle. 
It’s a way of keeping electric rates low and making 
electric service ever more dependable. 


You are at B in this symbolic drawing. The A’s are the 
power plants of a number of investor-owned electric light 
and power companies. The lines show how their power lines 
connect you with many different plants. 


That way, your electricity may be coming from plants 
run by several companies—some hundreds of miles away. 
The customers of each company can share in the savings of 
the newest, most efficient plants. If an emergency shuts 
down one plant. others can switch power to its customers. 


The companies call this “Interconnecting and Pooling 
of Power.” It is one of the reasons why the investor-owned 
companies can take on the responsibility for supplying the 
additional electricity Americans will want in the future. 








Studies of the nation’s future power needs—through the 
1970's and °80’s—are the subject of a new booklet that 
projects an America with far more power than most people 
would guess. This coupon will bring you a free copy. 
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defies weather miles and time. 
Days are brighter: nights /7207€ elegant 
_ and COLrY road 03 beautiful 


Thunderbird owners live in an enchanted country where every moment is 
magic. Miles are measured in pleasure, distance disappears — for every 
Thunderbird comes with the remarkable Thunderbird 390 Special V-8 under 
the hood. The new optional Swing-Away Steering Wheel —a small miracle of 
engineering thoughtfulness— moves over to welcome 
you in. Automatic Transmission, Power Steering and 
Power Brakes are standard — of course. § Corners 





straighten out and roads flatten automatically; 
this is the personal luxury car that has never lost sight of its sports 
car heritage. § Interiors are incomparably elegant, uniquely comfortable. 
Engineering throughout is in the Thunderbird tradition of timelessness 
(a tradition that explains why Thunderbird enjoys the highest resale value 
of any luxury car). § Here is the car that creates the trends— never follows 
them. This is Thunderbird. rove soon Finger ompany, 
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THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANY 


FTIRAD OF 


THE POURBON 


FAMILY 


LIGHTER, MILDER 86 PROOF 





SO [i WCC M1) “DIAM Sit iL - SO Le Lighiljiils) MYC / L/ 


\ : 
Both are Old Grand-Dad and each is a true delight. Ii you ' 
enjoy Kentucky bourbon in all its rich and hearty goodness Lae 
then your choice will be Old Grand-Dad, bottled in bond — 


100 proof. Or, if you lean toward the somewhat lighter 
bourbon—then you may select Old Grand-Dad in milder 86 
! 


f “1 | - 
proof. In either case your pleasure is completely assured. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


EDUCATION 





"He Earned It" 


The University of North Carolina Law 
School for the first time gave its highest 
honor to a Negro: Julius LeVonne Cham- 
bers, 24. the son of an auto mechanic. 
who scored the school’s top grades and 
was named editor in chief of the North 
Carolina Law Review. “I have had my 
statement prepared for a long while,” said 
Dean Henry Brandis. “It is just three 
words—he earned it.” Editor Chambers 
is one of 35 Negroes in the University of 
North Carolina, which has been accepting 
Negroes since Said he: “I don't 
look upon myself as any sort of star or 
shining example. But I would hope that 
anything I achieve could be shown as 
proof to others of my race as well as 
the white race that Negroes can achieve 
these things.” 





Ios. 
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The Joy of Learning 

The U.S. has all but forgotten Maria 
Montessori, the practical Italian idealist 
who founded her own brand of progres- 
sive education in 1907. Though once 
Americans acclaimed her, John Dewey's 
permissive disciples pooh-poohed her as 
too rigid. and only in Europe have Mon- 
tessori schools made real headway. But 
last week, in a handsome new building in 
Greenwich, Conn., the nation’s only 
“pure” Montessori school was dedicated. 
Whitby School is startling on at least two 
counts: it was founded by firmly anti- 
permissive Roman Catholics, and its old 
Montessori methods turn out to be a 
showcase of nearly every “new” idea that 
U.S. education has lately discovered. 

Whitby is proudly ‘“‘a work school, not 
a play school,” and in their uniform grey 
skirts and shorts the children at first seem 
unduly solemn. Silence fills the class- 
rooms; tears and giggles are rare; even 
teachers speak in near whispers. The vis- 
itor is sure that something is drastically 
wrong. Actually, the children are absorbed 
in a series of graded “jobs” that each 
feels compelled to complete—on his own. 
With almost no visible goading, Whitby’s 
kids learn numbers at three, write at four, 
read at five, parse sentences at seven. 
Whitby is at least two years ahead of 
other private schools and three years 
ahead of public schools. 

Come to the Stable. Whitby is the crea- 
tion of intense. redheaded Nancy McCor- 
mick Rambusch, 34, the Milwaukee-born 
wife of a church designer, and mother of 
two, who picked up her passion for Mon- 
tessori methods while studying languages 
at the University of Paris. Trained as a 
Montessori teacher, she began with a small 
nursery group in her Manhattan apart- 
ment. Moving to Connecticut a few years 
later, she found fellow Catholic neighbors 
eager to try Montessori teaching, and in 
1958 opened Whitby School in a reno- 
vated stable, naming it after the ancient 
Yorkshire abbey where Caedmon, the 
poet-stableboy, sang his verses. 

Headmistress Rambusch was so success- 
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ful that last fall her neighbors began rais- 
ing $260,000 to build a full-scale school 
on 37 acres. Opened in January, it now 
has 150 children aged three to twelve 
(many of them non-Catholic) and 13 
teachers, including recruits from Montes- 
sori schools in France, England and Ire- 
land. Whitby is headquarters of the newly 
formed American Montessori Association, 
and as such is training a dozen Americans 
to launch new Montessori schools across 
the U.S. 

Order & Self-Discipline. Whitby’s in- 
spiration, Maria Montessori, who died in 
was a mathematical prodigy 
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ters cut out of cardboard, the kids at four 
simply fell into writing and then reading. 
By feeling beads strung on wires in units 
of ten. they “saw” numbers and learned 
to compute in their heads. With the teach- 
er acting only as guide, each child worked 
alone at his own little table or on a small 
rug, where he could lay out beads and 
blocks, and incidentally stretch his mus- 
cles. Yet the children, divided into three- 
year age groups, stimulated one another 
as though in a family—precisely the ad- 
vantage of the now much-touted ungrad- 
ed primary school. 

At Whitby School last week, the chil- 
dren, uninterrupted by any “rest” bell, 
worked happily, rarely disturbed one an- 
other, automatically tidied up after each 
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HeapMistress RamMBuscH & WuitBy PupIts 
Numbers at three, writing at four, reading at five, the binomial theorem at six. 


and the first woman to get an M.D. at the 
University of Rome. Physician Montes- 
sori became an educator by salvaging 
feeble-minded children. By giving them 
things to touch and twist with their hands, 
she got their brains to function responsive- 
ly. Soon the Dottoressa had supposedly 
moronic pupils outstripping normal chil- 
dren on public school examinations. 

The soul of a child, argued Montessori, 
develops through “periods of sensitivity,” 
when he has a preternatural bent to walk, 
talk, or advance in some other respect. 
These periods must be nurtured; the child 
must be allowed to take utmost advantage 
of his yearning to master chaos, Since suc- 
cess encourages learning, the child must 
also move at his own pace, step by step, 
gaining confidence through competence. 
To guarantee all this, Montessori devel- 
oped what she called “the prepared envi- 
ronment’’-—a system in essence much like 
today’s programed learning. 

Seeing & Stretching. In 1907 she set 
up a school in Rome for obstreperous 
slum kids, using an arsenal of ingenious 
devices that moved from the sensory to 
the abstract. By handling and copying let- 





task. To learn the continents, three-year- 
olds used special jigsaw puzzles. To 
strengthen muscles for early writing, they 
traced complex metal plates that also in- 
troduced formal geometrical shapes. To 
practice the alphabet, one tot used big 
cards with the letters pasted on in sand- 
paper that he could feel. Four-year-olds 
used cut-out letters to spell the names 
of animals in pictures; many wrote the 
names, and several five-year-olds sat qui- 
etly reading books to themselves. 

By endlessly rearranging “golden beads,” 
the children quickly learn the rational 
order of tens, hundreds and thousands, 
then addition, multiplication, subtraction 
and division, in that logical order, going on 
to square roots and the binomial theorem 
at the age of six. They are so fascinated 
with numbers that they sit around adding 
enormous sums for fun, or writing higher 
and higher numbers on long strips of pa- 
per. “I’m going to 60,000 today,” said one 
somber four-year-old last week, as the 
teacher handed him another yard of paper. 

Whitby’s main problem is adapting 
Montessori self-discipline to U.S. children. 
“These are American kids,’ says Head- 
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TCA HAS CUT THE COST! 


This is the year to vacation in Canada because TCA makes travel dollars 
go further. And you can see more thanks to TCA’s new low economy 
fares. What’s more, there is no jet surcharge and no charge for stopovers. 
You relax with the assurance of reliable service and enjoy the warm, 
friendly spirit of TCA’s “Welcome—Bienvenue” hospitality. Arrive re- 
freshed and ready to play aboard one of TCA’s Viscounts, Vanguards or 
DC-8’s —all turbine powered by Rolls-Royce. 

Surprise yourself with TCA’s new low economy fares. For example — 


BOSTON - HALIFAX, $28 CHICAGO - QUEBEC, $56 
NEW YORK - VANCOUVER, $115 


(one way, not including U.S. transportation tax) 


Tantalize yourself with the wide range of all-inclusive package vacations 
TCA offers including — 


Proud, magnificent Rockies. Breath-taking scenic gran- 
deur. Deep emerald lakes. Soaring snow-capped peaks. Days you'll re- 
member for a lifetime. 


Romantic French Canada. Live it up in gay Montreal. 
Cruise the historic St. Lawrence River. Relax in the old world charm 
of Quebec. 


Timeless Maritime Provinces. Glorious unspoiled coast- 
line. Quaint fishing villages, lost in the byways of time. 
See your travel agent or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Miami, Dallas, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Fly the Rolls-Royce Way To Canada 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AIR CANADA 
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| mistress Rambusch. “They check their 
guns at the door, and we can't escape the 
fact that they need activity.” From the 
intent look of her kids, who confine their 
whoops and hollers entirely to the play- 
ground. she seems to have the problem 
in hand. Whitby is well launched in a 
pursuit not always found in U.S. schools: 
“introducing the joy of learning to chil- 
dren at an early age.” 


Bad Apples for Teacher 

New York City’s decision last fall to 
fingerprint prospective teachers brought 
a yelp of “undignified” from the city’s 
Teachers Union. Last week the city’s 
chief teacher examiner called it “extreme- 
ly helpful.” Of 4.545 applicants, said Dr. 
Isidore Bogen, 134 proved to have police 
records, including convicted sex 
offenders and one murder suspect. Many 
offenses were minor, but by failing to 
mention them in applications, the pro- 
spective teachers convicted themselves of 
lying. 

Two days after Bogen’s report. police 
arrested an English teacher for burglary 
and attempted rape, found that his record 
carried two Peeping Tom convictions. So 
what about those who, like him, got in 
before fingerprinting? Bogen has decided 
to fingerprint them when they take tests 
for promotion. If the police-record rate 
of the applicants applies to practicing 
teachers too, 3% of the city’s teachers 
are in for trouble. 


Able-Minded Seamen 


For his salty criticism of U.S. schools, 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover often 
dismissed by professional educators as an 
out-of-his-depth amateur. In fact, Rick- 
over is a seasoned schoolmaster running 
one of the most efficient school systems 
in the U.S.: the Navy’s little-known Nu- 
clear Power Schools at New London, 
Conn., and Mare Island, Calif. 

Rickover launched them in and 
1958 because he considered the products 
of U.S. schools illiterate in science and 
unfit for nuclear sailing. In his own 24- 
week schools, which already have 2,000 
alumni, Rickover hurls college courses at 
enlisted men and graduate courses at offi- 
cers with an intensity that is probably 
unmatched anywhere else. 

Fat-Free Diet. The schools’ function 
is to train the men entrusted with the 
power plants aboard nuclear subs and 
ships—about half the crew on a sub— 
and the training is aimed strictly at mak- 
ing sailors think. (‘‘Hardware” courses 
come later at land-based nuclear plants. ) 
The curriculum is a fat-free diet of pure 
math, physics, chemistry, electronics, en- 
ginecring and health physics (to guard 
against radiation) that goes on for seven 
50-minute periods a day, plus an average 
of four hours of homework done in a 
tiny, distraction-free cell. Teachers are 
on duty for help around the clock, and 
Rickover himself often conducts a final 
oral exam. 

Last month 500 more students entered 
the schools after rigorous selection and 
anguished boning up on calculus. Rick- 
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ADMIRAL RICKOVER 
A critic who knows how to teach. 


over personally screens every officer who 
enters, grills every enlisted man who 
flunks to find out why. He checks the 
courses and picks the teachers, many of 
them former college professors now hap- 
pily authorized to toss erasers at window 
gazers—if any. 

Distractions are banned. A freshman 
must settle his money problems before 
arrival, and Navy rituals, such as march- 
ing and swabbing, are cut out. At Mare 
Island, the base commander gingerly treats 
Rickover’s school like a well-armed island 
owned by a foreign power. 

A $20,000 Education. Though they 
may have entered the Navy with a sketchy 
scientific schooling, Rickover’s recruits 





soar in his rarefied atmosphere. “I had 
the best math teachers in the world 
gloats one sailor. “It’s like getting a 
$20,000 education,” says another. The 


most impressive result is a new willing- 
ness to keep studying after graduation. 
On the Polaris sub George Washington, 
for example, sailors will soon attend 
classes in everything from calculus to 
computers, recently took a Harvard ex- 
tension course using kinescoped TV lec- 
tures by Historian Crane Brinton. 

Just to make sure the studying takes, 
Rickover requires requalification tests 
aboard ship. A man has to study to keep 
his rating, study harder to get ahead. This 
produces an odd personnel problem: a 
steady drain on savvy chief petty officers 
as they get commissions. Compared with 
the Navy as a whole, 30 times more 
Rickover sailors become officers. “You 
lose 20% of your people, growled one 
sub commander last week as he stared at 
a couple of CPOs hunched over books 
as well as black coffee. That fails to daunt 
“the admiral,” as he is called without fur- 
ther identification. Says Rickover: “The 
main thing is that the men have been 
taught to think. It just shows what we 
can do with all our youngsters if we try. 
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BEEFEAT 
BEEFEATER 


Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identifiable 
excellence 
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PORTED 
20M ENGLANS 





of imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 + 94 PROOF » 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES: 


The terrific | 
competition they 


face! 





Webster's 
New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary 









...and why this Merriam-Webster 
makes an ideal Graduation Gift 


1,800,000 high-school graduates will 
soon move on to college. Or new jobs, 

They'll be up against stiff competi- 
tion. (At some colleges 40% of the 
freshmen drop out by year’s end.) To 
be successful anywhere they'll need to 
be able to talk, write, and with 
accuracy and understanding. 


read 


These abilities develop quickly with 
ilar use of Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary: The Merriam-Webster. 
This is the dictionary to take to col- 
it is required or recommended at 
colleges and universities everywhere. 
“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
Say, “you Anow you're right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date,” 
What better gift for graduation, to 
take to college or the new job, than 
the assuring gift of words: Merriam- 
Webster's New Collegiate! $5 unindexed: 
56 indexed. Get a copy today at depart- 
ment, book or stationery stores. °G, & C, 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 





le 





INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Don't be misled . . . Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 
plants and animals. Nor the rules for spell- 
ing and punctuation essential in a dictionary 
for school, home, or office use. Always ask 
for a Merriam-Webster. 
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THE THEATER 
5 itneanamasismeehtemigalcg geese a it apeaitsinas vay 


New Play Off Broadway 
The Blacks from the 


French of Jean Genet by Bernard Frecht- 
man) finds the French 
ivant-gardists once more leading his o 


(translated 


most trenchant of 








gi n 
ssault on his own unyielding terms. 
Avant-garde, with part 
millenniums-old ancien orig- 
l the- 


and 


herce a 
Genet 1s In 
His 


origins ot 


regime. 


inality rests on the very 
ater, on ritual and ceremony, magic 
masks; his modernity lies in he re- 


distorts extends 


how 
shapes 


sophistic ates 





SCENE FROM 

A wi ite moar 9e0 t Near 
n. Of all this The Black 1 white 
mans olten extraordinary venture into 


Negro fantasy and psychology—is strong- 
ly compacted. 

The multilevel method, the box-within 
Black 


box technique of Ti: which, so 





lar as it boasts any narrative, concerns 
finding a white woman's murderer—in- 
volves conscious play-acting and play 
within-a-play acting. Two sets of actors 
all Negroes, make up the scene: those it 
outright Negro roles and those in white 

s who haughtily pretend to be white 

vers, As the play moves forward by 






mockery oO 


mimicry | 
Negroes 





depicts 


it variously 


ideas of whites (and Negroes’ ideas of 
white ideas of Negroes), whites’ ideas of 
Negroes (and whites’ ideas of Negroes 
ideas of whites), all this in terms of 


who are not whites. and for that 








of a murdered woman who was 


nonexistent. 


It is this kaleidoscopic use of attitudes 


that Genet substitutes for action: and it 


is his shifting, jarring, distorting, disrupt- 
ing color that constitute his the 
utrical thrusts. What and 
flashes is a scathing, mocking Negro anger 
toward the whites. Where in Genet’s Tv 
I ) men act out their dreams, in 
The Blacks they act out their nightmares 
as well. Often unbridled 
The Blacks is echoing too at 
with travestied Pirandellian 
illusion and reality, a sense of secular 
Black Masses and King Lear mock trials. 
\ savage Negro assault that is 


eltects 


most flares 








sacrilegious, ob- 


scene times 


ceremonies 


also a 





Martha Sw 
Ine BLacks 
ideas of white ideas of Neqroe 
Genet indictment, in places The Blacks 


indicts the is well 


\ truly 


by Gene Frankel 


savagery 
tive work well staged 


The Blacks can be jo- 


provoca 





en caustic slapstick can st irtle puzzle 
perturb. And Genet, in going back to the 
ritual origins of theater as a way of 
going veyond its modern routine conven 
tions, achieves startling effects. But he 
pays a pretty steep price for them, either 


through self-defeating technique or 


through an insulficiently mastered one. 





For, unable to advance through plot. Th 
Blacks can only assault through repeti 
tion. True ritual serves well-defined oc- 
casions ritual” here is stretched out to 
meet a varying host of demands. The 
shocking, never a full substitute for the 
dramatic, at length often fails to shock 
the boxes within boxes begin to seem 
empty; an overextended technique all but 
reaches a point of no returns. At half its 





The Blacks might have the 
it the halfway point, it ac- 


length twice 
impact is 


tually does. 
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CONFIDE CE 


BRAND 
NAMES’ 


SATISPACTION 






For America’s 
biggest values 
on America’s 


leadership brands 


Ask yourself these questions when you buy. 


Have you heard of it before? Have you seen it ad- 
vertised? Do you really know what kind of quality 
is built into the product? What is the reputation of 


the manufacturer? 


Each year Brand Name manufacturers must strive for 
higher standards of quality. Each year they must 
bring you new products, new ideas, to contribute to 
your constantly improving standard of living. 


Buy Brand Names. Especially during Brand Names 
Week, visit your leading dealers, stop in at your 
favorite stores. Expect the best values of 1961 from 
the leadership brands you see advertised. 


LEADERSHIP BRANDS Dedicated to Quality, New Products and New Ideas for You 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 














“Bounce” built out—comfort built in. Urethane 
foam cushions and upholstery padding are made with 
Allied Nacconate diisocyanates. They give freedom 
from “fight back” long associated with foam rubber. 





Warmth built in—weight built out. Urethane foam 
makes the lightest, yet warmest, interlinings known 
for jackets and raincoats, It's made with NACCONATE 
chemicals from Allied’s National Aniline Division. 








Divisions: 
Barrett * General Chemical 
International 
National Aniline + Nitrogen 
Plastics * Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Process 
In Canada: Allied Chemical 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
NACCONATE is an 
Allied Chemical trademark 


a-baby” comfort in plastic foam mattresses 





New kind of mattress safeguards baby. A urethane foam mattress 
gives the soft but firm support so vital to a child’s growth. This new foam is 
made with NACCONATE diisocyanate chemicals from Allied’s National 
Aniline Division. Adults, too, find healthful comfort with these new, sleep- 
improving mattresses = » NACCONATE diisocyanates and Allied polyethers 
are among the 3,000 diversified products made by Allied Chemical to meet 
the needs of home, farm and industry. Perhaps one or more can contribute 
to your product—help your business grow. For information, just write 
Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


lie 
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BASIC TO 
AMERICA’S PROGRESS 





It was the fight of the amateurs where ever vthing went wrong, thi 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE PICTURE HISTORY 











Mark July 22-23 on your calendar and make your 
plans to be on Bull Run battlefield at Manassas, Va. 
You'll see one of the most colorful Civil War re- 
enactments in history...two days of pageantry and 
mock-battle with thousands of men in Union and 
Confederate uniforms, armed with original rifles and 
cannon, acting out for you the most dramatic events 
of the war's first great battle. 

Bull Run Battlefield has been beautifully preserved 
by our National Park Service. Every foot of the field 
has been mapped, every record checked to give you 
the sight, sound and feel of the battle that taught 
both North and South that war was not bugle-play 
and parade, but burning powder, bursting shell, and 
breaking hearts. 

You'll see the wild Union charge up Henry House 
Hill, and its shattering break against the stone wall 
of Jackson’s Virginians. Your heart will pound as 
you watch the bravest artillery fight of the entire 
war: Ricketts’ and Griffin's eleven Union guns against 
thirteen Confederate cannon, dueling at point-blank 
range. You'll hear the bone- hilling Rebel war cry, 


& 





“There is nothing in American history quite like the story of Bull Run. 


day of awakening for the whole nation, North and South together.” 


a 


PULITZER PRIZE HISTORIAN 


F THE CIV 


BULL RUN 


See the re-enactment of the battle PM Mi 
where the “Rebel Yell” was born mee Wh ia 


PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
INCREASE AWARENESS OF OUR HISTORICAL HERITAGE —THE MEN AND EVENTS 






great 


WAR 





first heard on this very field when Jackson told his 
men, “Yell like furies when you charge!” 

You'll hear music of massed bands, and stirring 
addresses by national and state leaders. But you'll 
know that freedom is not won nor liberty bought 
with words alone. The price was patriots’ blood, paid 
for you by men you'll never know, but to whom you 
stand in debt for all you have. At Bull Run, you'll 
feel determination to match their valor, to live up 
to the task of keeping America’s heritage alive in a 
world when all free men face challenge. 

FREE CIVIL WAR MAP. Ask your Sinclair Dealer about Sinclair's Civil 
War Centennial Map. Shows battle-lines of 20 great engagements, 


colorful Civil War uniforms, battleflags, guns and cannon. You'll 
treasure it as a collector's item! 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION. Let Sinclair help plan your trip to Bull Run, 
or other Civil War battlefields during the Centennial. Write: Tour 
Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Sinc/air A Great Name in Oil 


ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF CONGRESS TO 
WHICH SHAPED OUR NATION'S GROWTH, 
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Asked to Run 


By all the rules of thoroughbred racing, 
the tiny, long-tailed brown colt did not 
belong on the same track with the nation’s 
best three-year-olds, His sire. Saggy, was 
an undistinguished racer whose stud fee 
was only $400 and whose sole claim to 
fame was that he had once beaten Cita- 
tion. His dam, Joppy, never won at all 
and sold for $3co—Srso in cash, the rest 
an unpaid $150 board bill. Yet. as he 
paraded to the post for the 87th Kentucky 
Derby last week, Carry Back already had 
earned $492.368. was up on the tote board 
as the 5-2 betting favorite. 

\t post time. the Derby still was any- 
body's race. The coffee-colored track at 
Churchill Downs was soggy from heavy 
rains the day before, and the big, 15- 
horse field included Crozier, a courageous 
black colt that won the Derby Trial in 
record time, and California’s Four and 
Twenty. a descendant of Man o° War. 

Breaking quickly, Four and Twenty 
drove for the lead, but lost it to Globe- 
master, a sprinter that had beaten Carry 
Back by 3} lengths in New York's $86,000 
Wood Memorial. Carry Back. running 
lazily, was lodged deep in the pack in 
ninth place. “Clods kept coming up and 
hitting him in the face.” explained Carry 
Back’s shrewd little jockey. Johnny Sel- 
lers, ‘and he didn't like it a bit.” 

Finally, Sellers took matters into his 
own hands. “I shook the stick at him.” 
he said, “and he started to run.” Veering 
to the outside, Carry Back flashed past 
the exhausted Globemaster and pulled 
even with Crozier. Again Sellers waved 
his whip; again Carry Back responded. 
At the finish. the brown colt was in front 
by almost a length. Carry Back had 
earned another $120,300, and crew- 
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a— ars 


Mays 


cut Jockey Sellers—at 23, the nation’s 
leading jockey (Time, March 24)—had 
won his first Kentucky Derby. “All I had 
to do.” said Sellers modestly, “was ask 
that horse to run.” 


Familiar Faces 

The young season usually belongs to 
the rookies, but last week's baseball he- 
roes were three old pros: 

WARREN SPAHN, at 40, knows as well as 
the batters that his once-adequate fast 
ball has lost its zip; and the power-packed 
Milwaukee Braves rarely hit well for him 

they have given him just nine runs in 
four games this year. Still Spahn wins, 
and he sets some sort of record every 
time he does.* Fortnight ago, the hawk- 
nosed lefthander pitched a no-hitter, his 
second since last September, against the 
San Francisco Giants—a team that has 
been held hitless only three times since 
1900, “Ridiculous,” said Spahn afterward. 
“IT go 15 years before I get a no-hitter. 
Then, bingo, I've got two.” Last week 
Spahn pitched against the tough Los An- 
geles Dodgers, a team he had not beaten 
since 1958. He allowed just two hits—a 
bloop double in the third inning, a two- 
out single in the ninth—got three hits 
himself, scored two runs, struck out nine 
and won, 4-1. 

Mickey MANTLE was off to his best 
spring since 1956—when he led the Amer- 
ican League in batting, home runs and 
RBIs. He ran up a 16-game hitting streak, 
was batting a lusty .329. and his nine 
home runs and 24 RBIs topped both 
leagues. He had personally accounted for 
seven of the Yankees’ thirteen victories. 
Against the Detroit Tigers, Mantle hit a 
lefthanded homer to tie the score in the 
eighth inning: he hit a righthanded homer 











to win the game in the tenth. Against 

Sp: records; most games won (201) and 
most > its (52) by a National League leit- 
hander years leading league in games won 
(7); most years of 20 or more wins leit 
hander (1 In addition, Spahn hold Na- 
tional League lifetime record for home runs hit 
by a pitcher (26) 





MANTLE 
The best were better than ever. 











SPAHN 


Cleveland, he drove in the winning run 
with a seventh-inning triple, saved the 
Yankee victory with an improbable, ac- 
robatic catch in the ninth. Last week at 
Minnesota, Mantle won a game again, 
with a 430-ft. grand-slam home run in the 
tenth inning. 

Wituie Mays, the cheerful, carefree 
rookie of 1951, now a hardened, intro- 
spective veteran of 30, had something to 
worry about. He had failed to get a hit 
in eight straight times at bat; his average 
had dropped to .290. When Warren 
Spahn, on the way to his no-hitter, care- 
lessly fed Mays a fat pitch, Willie meekly 
grounded back to the box. “I was in 
deep,” said Willie, “and I thought I was 
going deeper.” Then, in another game 
against the Braves, Mays suddenly 
snapped out of his slump. Battering three 
Milwaukee pitchers, he became the ninth 
player in baseball history to hit four 
home runs in a single ball game (others: 
Lou Gehrig. Gil Hodges, Joe Adcock). 
In the process, Mays drove in eight runs, 
hoosted his batting average to .333, helped 
the Giants set a National League record 
of 13 homers in two consecutive games 
and tie the record of eight for a single 
contest. Said Mays: “I was just up there 
swinging, 


It Pays to Play 

Do pros play football for fun? For 
glory? For fulfillment? No, says Quarter- 
back Norm Van Brocklin, 35, who has 
played for twelve years and last season 
led the Philadelphia Eagles to their first 
championship since 1949. They play, he 
says in Norm Van Brocklin’s Football 
Book (Ronald Press; $3.50). 
and marriage. 

The starting salary for a National Foot- 
ball League rookie just out of college is 
about $9,000, and stars get more than 
$20.000 for hve months’ work. “Contrast 
that.” says Van Brocklin, “with what the 
nonathletic C student gets along with his 
sheepskin. I would say that most of them 
are lucky if they get a $5,000 job, and 
they have to work 50 weeks of the year to 
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lor money 









Nova Scotia, you 
won't be surprised to learn, is not as 
large as Montreal, Quebec, and both 
St. Jones Within and St. Jones Without, 
Newfoundland, have smaller popula- 
tions than has Toronto, Ontario. The 
Magaguadavie River in New Brunswick 
and the Little Waterhen in Manitoba 
are neither as wide nor as long as the 
St. Lawrence. Yet we treasure these 





| get it.” The pro who plays for pay also 


has time for lucrative sidelines. Notes Van 
Brocklin: “How about such modern play- 
ers as Johnny Unitas. who is building 
three bowling alleys in Baltimore, and is 
so well fixed in stock holdings that he'll 
probably come out of this league a mil- 
lionaire. Or the Colts’ Gino Marchetti, 
owner of a string of hamburger hutches: 
Alan Ameche. proprietor of six restau- 
rants; and Tommy McDonald. at the ten- 
der age of 26. is a director of an Oklahoma 
bank and also gets a handsome sum from 
a Southwest bowling alley just for the 
use of his name.” 

“On the matrimonial side.” says Van 
Brocklin candidly, “the players don’t do 
badly, either, To name a few: Ron Waller, 
an ex-Ram. married the granddaughter 





of the cereal fortune matriarch, Marjorie 
Merriweather Post. Ron Miller, after a 


names On Our maps, 











We Canadians delight in the charm of many 
of our place names, which bear the stamp 
of a colorful history, and we find that most 
of our visitors are equally intrigued. Some of 
them are familiar to you: Moose Jaw, Medi- 
cine Hat and Saskatoon, for instance; all in 
Western Canada. In New Brunswick, school 
children chant (with more good humor than 
poctry) of “Little L’Etete and Big L’Etang, 
Passamaquoddy and Grand Manan.” They're 
islands. Beautiful islands, too, where the sea- 
food is as memorable as the seascapes. 


ees 





Come see, come listen, won't you? Send a 
postcard from Banff, telling of your golf, 
swimming, fishing, riding. Drop a note from 
Flin Flon about the Trout Festival, or from 
Rivitre du Loup, not far from storied Quebec 
City. Send one from Stratford (Ontario) for 
that matter, or from Brooklyn(Nova Scotia), 





Wherever you go in Canada, and what- 
ever the name of your holiday haven, 
you'll find ingredients of an unforget- 
table vacation. Here are summer festi- 
vals and events, outdoor living amid 
spectacular beauty, cities and small 
towns as friendly as their names. May 
we look forward to seeing you in Leading 
Tickles or Chimney Tickle... in Heart’s 
Content? Write for a full-color preview 
of a holiday in Canada, where names, if 
they don’t make news, make memories, 
The Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 
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year with the Rams, took Walt Disney's 
daughter as his bride and moved into 
Disneyland. Bud McFadin is the hus- 
band of a young lady whose father owns 
half of West Texas. Bud now runs a dude 
ranch near Houston. Leon Clarke. the 
Rams’ tall end. wed the heiress to the 
Beechnut chewing gum, baby food and 
allied products millions.” 


Fighting Lion 

In the golden days of amateur tennis, 
the road to a pro contract was paved with 
silverware from Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills. No longer. Stripped of nearly all its 


| top-rank players. amateur tennis is in the 


doldrums, and Pro Promoter Jack Kramer 
has been forced to develop his own stars. 
Best of Kramer's new protégés is Spain's 
Andres Gimeno, an agile 23-year-old who 
never won a major amateur tournament. 

At home, where he ran up six Spanish 
doubles and two Spanish singles cham- 
pionships, handsome Andres Gimeno (pro- 
nounced Hee-may-no) is a national hero. 
In athletic Australia, where he beat Neale 
Fraser and Roy Emerson in late °58, Gi- 
meno is regarded as an undesirable alien. 
In the U.S. he is only faintly remem- 
bered as the harder-hitting half of the 
unpronounceable Spanish team that won 
the 1960 National Indoor doubles cham- 
pionship by default (the other half: Man- 
uel Santana).* But when Promoter 
Kramer offered Gimeno a pro contract 
last year, many tennis fans thought that 
Kramer's racquet had come permanently 
unstrung. 

Long & Patient. They quickly learned 
otherwise—and so did Gimeno’s fellow 
pros. In his first professional match, the 
lanky (6 ft. 2 in., 160 Ibs.) Spaniard de- 
feated Peru’s Alex Olmedo. He then won 
16 of his next 24 matches. earned the 
right to meet Pancho Gonzales in a 29- 
match, head-to-head contest for the pro- 
fessional championship of the world. On 
court, Gimeno bears a startling resem- 
blance to the young Bill Tilden. His 
ground strokes are long, faultless and pa- 


* With the tied, 16-16, in a blistering 
first set, Australia’s Fraser and Emerson for- 
feited the final match to Gimeno and Santana 
when Fraser injured his back and was unable 
to continue, 


score 





TRATED 


“James Drok 
Pro GIMENO 
With hardly a cup to call his own. 


tient. His big serve darts and leaps. His 
apparent lethargy masks lightning-quick 
reflexes. Says Australia’s Frank Sedgman: 
“If was obvious from the start that this 
kid was good. As an amateur, he simply 
didn’t get enough opportunity to show 
what he had. There wasn’t enough rugged 
competition.” 

A superbly conditioned athlete, Gi- 
meno is unruffled by the rigors of the 
professional tour. He invariably falls 
asleep as soon as he sinks into an airplane 
seat, voraciously gobbles steaks and vi- 
tamin pills. He is also hungry to improve 
his game. “From Pancho Gonzales,” says 
Gimeno, “I learn to throw the ball further 
in front of me when I serve, so I get more 
power. From Lew Hoad I learn to hit the 
ball harder. But always from myself I 
learn to fight like a lion.” Gimeno is 
assured of a lion's share of the kitty: 
Promoter Kramer is paying him $50,000 
for his first three years on the tour, plus 
15% of the gate for each match he plays 
on the regular tour, 74% for each one he 
wins. He is assured of an extra $25,000 
in prize money for his special contest 
with Gonzales. 

Toward the Peak. Kramer should have 
no trouble keeping his part of the bargain. 
The current U.S, tour started out as a 
box-office bomb; in a crowded Augusta, 
Ga., during the week of the Masters Golf 
Tournament, only a handful of spectators 
turned out. But attendance is now picking 
up, largely because perennial Champion 
Gonzales is finding Newcomer Gimeno a 
tough man to beat. As the tour swung into 
the Midwest last week, Gimeno trailed 
Gonzales by seven matches (12 to 5) 
and he was growing more confident daily. 
“In two more years,” said Gimeno, “I 
hit my—how do you say it—peak. My 
ambition, it is to be the best in the world. 
Probably I can, too.” 
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America’s First Family of Rockets and Missiles 


. 











AUGUST 1953 MAY 1957 
FIRST esstu FIRST essful fi 
a large ballistic missile an intermed 

REDSTONE ballistic missile 


JUPITER 


Chrysler Corporation extends congratu 
lations to all the people who cooperated 
in the first U.S. manned space flight 
and in particular, astronaut Navy 
Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr 

This flight was boosted by the reliable 
Redstone—a member of the first team of 
missiles in America’s conquest of space 

This established an un- 
equalled record fulfilling missions with 
reliability and accuracy 

The record is the product of a philoso- 
phy of building on proven principles and 
hardware 
from the phenomenally reliable Redstone 
is largely equally 
impressive performance of Jupiter. This 
inherent integrity is transferred to the 
succeeding generations of missiles 

There is something else behind this 
record. Teamwork—a government- 
military-industry team working un 





team has 


The carry-over of experience 


responsible for the 


JANUARY 1958 


FIRST free world 
Explorer | la hed 


esstully at fi 





atellite 






FIRST free world ar satellite 

- ++ Pioneer IV first U. § 
empl payload projected to perma 
and still iting nent escape f earth 


JUPITER “Cc JUNO II 








selfishly in the country’s best interest 

Redstone is operational with U. S 
Army forces. Jupiter is deployed by the 
Air Force. Redstone, Jupiter, Jupiter "C”’ 
and Juno II have served the Department 
of Defense and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 

Chrysler Corporation is proud to have 
been a member of this most successful 
team since 1952, As prime contractor for 
the Redstone and Jupiter systems, we 
have worked closely with military and 
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MAY 1959 MAY 5, 1961 
FIRST esstul sf FIRST U. S. manned space 
travel and safe return of flight—project Mercury 
Primates Able and Baker apsule—boosted by 

JUPITER REOSTONE 


government scientists in taking these 
missiles from initial concept to the launch 
ing pad ind beyond 
Corporation capability and experience in 
research, development, engineering, pro 
duction and logistic support is supple- 
mented by Chrysler operation of the 
Michigan Ordnance Missile Plant 
These missiles mean strength to keep 
the peace They are also the key to a 
world of knowledge which will contribute 
much to peace and a better way of life. 
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LEBRUN'S INFERNO FIGURES 


ART 


SHRILL CRIES OF PAIN 





Death & Transfiguration 

At 6 o'clock every weekday morning, a 
small, wiry man in a khaki shirt and 
faded blue jeans hurries across Los An- 
geles’ San Vicente Boulevard, enters a 
grimy old commercial building, and climbs 
the stairs to a large studio. There. Painter 
Rico Lebrun finds himself in what looks 
like a cooled-off hell. The walls are lined 
with massive, tortured figures drawn on 
huge pieces of parchment. A decapitated 
man holds his head in his hands: an ad- 
joining figure is riven from neck to thigh; 
a third figure turns slowly into a serpent. 
These, along with similar drawings on 
display this week at the University of 
Southern California, are the sketches for 
a series of paintings Lebrun is making 
to illustrate Dante’s /nferno—the latest 
work of an artist whose obsession is the 
suffering of mankind. 

To most critics, Italian-born Rico Le- 
brun, 60, ranks today not only as the 
West Coast's most formidable talent, but 
one of the finest of those painters who 
work in the tradition of Goya. Syracuse 
University recently acquired his huge 
triptych on the Crucifixion; Pomona Col- 
lege has his majestic Genesis mural, com- 
pleted early this year: the University of 
California Press has just published a 
handsome book of his drawings. At first 
glance, all this might seem to be the work 
of a bitter and sick imagination: but the 
man himself is exactly the opposite. “Peo- 
ple think I am the most melancholy fel- 
low around,” says Lebrun. “Not so. I'in 
no undertaker. I am anti-death.” 

Titian's Secret. Rico Lebrun came to 
the U.S. at 24, when the Naples stained- 
glass factory for which he was working 
contract from a branch of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in Springfield, 
lil. Giving up glassmaking a year later 
he went on to a stint as a commercial 
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got a 


artist (he did ads for Peck & Peck and 
spot drawings for The New Yorker). a 
couple of Guggenheim fellowships, posts 
at various U.S. colleges and universities, 
His serious paintings and drawings were 
from the start shrill cries of pain. There 
kinds of artist, Lebrun 
some who follow the classical duty of 
putting order into an event, and “others 
who bring their vulnerable selves to an 
event, get hit, and then make some sort 
of statement about it. I am of the sec- 
ond type.” 

Lebrun has little use for those obsessed 
by technique, or for those who endlessly 
dissect the old masters to find some secret 
gimmick. “The secret of Titian,” says he, 

is that he was Titian.” In his drawings. 
Lebrun aims first for speed. in order to 
get his whole vision down before it shreds 
apart in his mind. He starts with black, 
white and grey, which he regards as the 
colors of memory. When the first sketch 
is finished, it can be reworked indefinitely, 
Gradually the work takes on depth, as if 
it had been built up layer upon layer. 

Partisan of Mankind. In the last 20 
years, Lebrun has moved from drawings 
and wash paintings as direct and simple 
as those of the Renaissance to increasingly 
tumid and tormented shapes that at times 
border on abstraction. But in all his 
work, he insists, “the human condition is 
the only valid theme. I am a partisan of 
mankind.” Then why must mankind al- 
ways be shown mutilated and degraded? 
Says Lebrun: “I wanted to remember 
that our image, even when disfigured by 
adversity, is grand in meaning: that no 
brutality will ever cancel that meaning, 
and that a painting can enhance the 
meaning by changing what is disfigured 
into something that is transfigured.” His 
tortured figures do not admit that they 
might die; instead, in suffering they still 
hold to life. 


are two 


says 








URROUNDING the elegant figure of 

the French painter who calls himself 
Balthus, there has always been an aura of 
mystery. He rarely exhibits his work, and 
he himself lives in virtual seclusion in a 
gloomy medieval chateau near Autun. He 
has shunned all of the that in 
Successive waves have swept over Paris, 
but he can claim among his fervent ad- 
mirers some of the most prestigious names 
in French art. One admirer is Pablo 
Picasso, who has a prized Balthus painting 


} 
schools 


of two children in his Vallauris villa. 
Another is Minister of Culture André 
Malraux, who three months ago flabber- 


gasted Paris by making the eccentric Bal- 
thus director of the Villa Medici. the 
home of the academy that France estab- 
lished 295 years ago in Rome in order to 
benefit from Italian models and taste in 
painting and architecture. 

It was a daring appointment. The Villa 
Medici, like its parent school, the Beaux- 
Arts of Paris, has never been known for 
its tolerance of individualism. Of all the 
French artists sent there, only David and 
Ingres stand out as painters of the first 
rank. Malraux's plan is to give the Villa 
a new vitality. “This is what I propose,” 
he told his friend Balthus. “A second 
ambassador in Italy. An ambassador of 
French culture. I would have conferences, 
receptions, movement!”’ Balthus was de- 
lighted to accept. 

Distinguished Descent. Balthus was 
born Balthasar Klossowski de Rola in 
Paris on Feb. 29, 1908. Klossowski is a 


BALTHUS & CHATEAU 
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BALTHUS’ “Nude with Butterfly” 
was done sometime between 1958 and 
1960: the artist is vague. Buttertly 
has no meaning except “movement.” 


THE ARTIST is even vaguer about 
the date of “Farm with Setting Sun,” 
claims that he never gives titles to his 
pictures, does not know who does. 








SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 


Do you know this famous host’s secret for extra dry martinis? 


He mixes with the extra dry gin of the world: Seagram’s. The only gin that’s stored away to 


be dried by nature until all gin sweetness and perfumery are removed. Result: it makes a mar- 


lini to end all dry martinis. Arid. Amber. Delicious! Seagram* s Extra Dry Gin 





name that goes back for centuries in the 
Polish nobility, but he is also descended 
from the Gordons of Scotland, the most 
notable of whom was Lord Byron. His 
father was a noted critic whose house was 
always full of artists, writers, musicians, 
poets, psychologists and philosophers. For 
young Balthasar, the talk in the salon was 
an education in itself. 

It was the mystical German poet Rainer 
Maria Rilke who started him on his career. 
One day when he was eleven, Balthus 
showed the poet some drawings he had 
made of a pet cat that had suddenly dis- 
appeared. The poet was so enchanted that 
he wrote a little text to accompany the 
drawings, and in time they were pub- 
lished in a little book, Artist friends of 
the family—Bonnard, Derain, Vuillard— 
encouraged the boy and even gave him 
lessons. By the time he was 28, Balthus 
was an established painter in his own right. 

Unnerving Mood. Despite such dis- 
tinguished tutelage. Balthus chose to find 
his chief mentor in the roth century 
realist Gustave Courbet. who - said: 
“Create a suggestive magic that contains 
both the object and the subject, the world 
outside the artist and the artist himself.” 
But Balthus was also entranced by the 
surrealists’ probings into the unconscious. 
He painted streets, landscapes and people, 
all arranged in a well-thought-out design, 
all strangely still and silent, all a little 
unnerving in mood, 

In his earlier works, though his palette 
was muted, the focus was as sharp as 
a photograph. Gradually. the brushwork 
loosened, until it seemed as if a veil had 
dropped between the artist and reality. 
His landscapes may be literal, but they 


are seen as if in a dream (see color), his | 


people, almost always empty-eyed, seem 
to live in a trance. They are sleepwalkers, 
whose minds and bodies are a world 
apart. And for the most part, they are 
children, usually adolescent girls. 

A Man of Twelve. These canvas Lolitas 
have aroused much arch speculation, 
which Balthus turns aside by jokingly 
pointing out that he was born in a leap 
year, and that “having had only twelve 
birthdays, I may consider myself only 
twelve years old.” Outwardly, this man of 


twelve is every inch the worldly aristocrat | 
who can converse brilliantly, if somewhat | 


distractedly, in French, Italian, German 
and English. He is the most painstaking 
of artists: he may require as many as 





40 sittings for a portrait, turns out only | 


about five new canvases a year. 

The paintings are not easy to forget. 
His young girls lounge and stretch them- 
selves, shift uncomfortably as if painfully 
in doubt about what to do with their 
newly awakened bodies. What makes 
them distasteful and at the same time 
affecting is that the artist himself seems 
to know exactly the secret of their tor- 
ment. Balthus’ other creatures are equally 
painful; they share streets and rooms, 
but they do not speak or even take 
notice of one another. They fascinate 
the viewer not by anything they do but 


simply by what they are—absolutely and | 


agonizingly alone. 
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12 months and 
355 million passenger-miles ago 


Above, you see how modestly 
we inaugurated our Boeing 707 
Jet service from New York, 
just one year ago. Now, thanks 
to the boundless enthusiasm of 
the 16,000 transatlantic maha- 
rajahs we have carried since 
then, Arr-INpIA has expanded 
its schedule to five flights a 
week—New York to London, 
Paris, Geneva, Frankfurt, 
Prague, Rome and the East. 
Opulent Indian atmosphere . . . 


charming sari-clad hostesses 
...and multi-million-mile pilots 
who are veterans of AIR-INDIA’s 
14 years of world-wide service. 
Join the potentate parade .. . to 
your travel agent! 








¥ 


AIR-INDIA’: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


Arr-Inp1A, 410 PARK AVENUE, New York 22, New York 
Cricaco - CLEVELAND - DaLias - Los ANGELES ~ PHILADELPHIA —- WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MEDICINE 
Sa arian Ale ee oe 


One-Fortieth of a Kidney 


Every business day but one, Ben A. 
gets into his car in a Seattle suburb and 
drives clear across the city to the sporting- 
goods store where he is a clerk. He puts 
in a normal workday, then drives home 
to his wife and two small children. What 
sets Ben A., 24, apart from millions of 
other Americans who drive daily to and 
from such jobs is that he spends Wednes- 
days—a full 24 hours—in University Hos- 
pital, hooked up to an artificial kidney. 
Without that Wednesday stint on the 





Arm Hookup ror ARTIFICIAL KIpNeYy 
Kept alive by machine. 


machine, he would be dead, probably be- 
fore the month is out. 

Tubes in the Arms. No human being 
can live more than two to three weeks 
unless the poisons that get into the blood 
through normal metabolic processes are 
filtered out by his kidneys to be excreted 
in the urine. Ben A, gradually lost the use 
of his kidneys, probably because of a 
long-ago streptococcal infection similar to 
the type that commonly causes rheumatic 
heart disease. In his case the infection 
touched off a form of Bright's disease 
known as glomerular nephritis (inflamma- 
tion in and around the filtering capil- 
laries). Around Christmas 1959, the dis- 
ease threatened to kill him, University of 
Washington Internist Belding H. Scribner 
could have kept Ben A. alive for a few 
weeks by hooking him up to the artificial 
kidney at short intervals. But this would 
have needed frequent surgery and still 
offered no cure. So Dr. Scribner got to- 
gether with Medical Engineer Wayne 
Quinton to figure out a long-term answer. 

Because Ben A. had about one-fortieth 
the normal kidney function. or roughly 
half what is needed to maintain life, he 
could let the poisons pile up in his blood 
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for a few days. Surgeon David Dillard 
opened an artery and a vein in Ben’s left 
arm and implanted a plastic tube in each. 
He brought the ends of the tubes out 
over the forearm, hooked them together 
to form a bypass that let the blood flow 
through freely, to prevent clotting. When 
the small skin wounds healed, physicians 
connected the tubes to the artificial kid- 
ney. This filtered the poisons out of Ben’s 
blood, to give him a few days’ lease on 
life. The beauty of the technique was 
that with the bypass the tubes stayed in 
place, ready for the next hookup, without 
further surgery. 

After his Wednesday blood cleansing 
(technically, a “dialysis”), Ben feels fine 
until about Sunday. But he passes so 
little uriné that the poisons pile up. He 
drags around on Monday and Tuesday, 
can’t wait for the day on the machine, 

Limitations. Ben A. is probably the 
only man in the world kept alive by such 
means and doing a normal day’s work. 
Dr. Scribner has three other patients on 
a similar routine, though they are not 
well enough to work. The method is being 
tested experimentally at a dozen other 
medical centers in the U.S. and Europe. 

The problems are immense. The arti- 
ficial kidney requires a battery of specially 
trained doctors, nurses and technicians 
around the clock to watch over it and its 
patient, is therefore so costly that it can 
be used only where research funds are 
footing the bills. Moreover, it is applicable 
to relatively few kidney disease cases. 
For many victims, whose disease is caused 
by previous high blood pressure, the meth- 
od is no answer because their arterial 
disease is the main threat to life. But it 
shows that an artificial organ can sub- 
stitute for the natural one for long peri- 
ods. It will help researchers to find out 
what the deadly metabolic poisons are and 
thus, perhaps, point the way to cheaper, 
safer and less cumbersome ways of treat- 
ing all forms of kidney disease. 


Drugs for Addicts? 


U.S. law says that it is a crime to pos- 
sess narcotics, and by jailing many of the 
20,000 addicts arrested in the U.S. each 
year, it brands them as criminals, But 
most doctors and lawyers believe that 
drug addiction is not primarily a matter 
of wilful lawbreaking, agree that most 
cases result rather from some form of 
emotional disturbance, which is a medical 
condition. In a new book, Drug Addiction: 
Crime or Disease? (Indiana University ; 
$5), a joint committee of the American 
Bar Association and the American Medi- 
cal Association suggests that the law. no 
less than the addict, may need overhauling. 

Federal and state laws on narcotics, to- 
gether with court rulings and the regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Narcotics, are aimed 
mainly at preventing or penalizing the 
sale and possession of the drugs, not at 
rehabilitating the addict. The need for 
such laws arose almost half a century ago, 
when physicians unwittingly created an 





army estimated at 250,000 addicts by t 
freely prescribing morphine as a painkille 
After possession of nonprescription na 
cotics was made a crime, the law cracke 
down so hard on prescription peddlir 
that cautious physicians began to tur 
away addicts appealing to them for trea 
ment. They still do. 

The result of tough laws has been | 
create a profitable black market (estima 
ed annual take: $400 million) and thier 
ery or prostitution to finance addictio1 
By the Bureau of Narcotics’ estimate 
there are now 50,000 to 60,000 addicts j 
the U.S.—some authorities say 150.000. 

Realizing that it might be stirring up 
hornets’ nest, the commission looked lon 







Steve Schapiro 
MAINLINING HEROIN 


Kept on it by the law? 


and hard at the British and Continental 
European ways of handling addiction. 
Britain, with almost one-third the popu- 
lation of the U.S., claims to have only 
400 to 500 addicts and no problem of an 
illicit drug trade or larceny or prostitu- 
tion to finance the habit. In Britain, a 
physician may prescribe morphine, or even 
heroin (which no U.S. doctor can pre- 
scribe for any purpose), to a thoroughly 
“hooked” addict, who then gets his shots 
at a chemist’s shop for two shillings (28¢ ) 
apiece. Most Western European countries 
report comparable addiction rates, have 
similar prescription laws. 

To most Americans, writes Sociologist 
Alfred Lindesmith in Drug Addiction, the 
Suggestion that the U.S. should switch to 
something like the British system comes 
as “a startling, radical or dangerous idea.” 
Narcotics Commissioner Harry Anslinger 
opposes it. But the A.B.A.-A.M.A. joint 
committee—while flatly against anything 
like “indiscriminate distribution” of nar- 
cotics—recommends trying something like 
the British system on a pilot-plant basis. 
This would be an “outpatient facility, on 
a controlled, experimental basis.” For a 
site, the committee suggests the District 
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AUTOMATIC SKY FIGHTER. Supersonic Boeing Bomarc is — than 100,000 feet, establishing new surface-to-air defense missile 
U.S. Air Force’s push-button defense weapon against airborne records for range and altitude. Bomarc A models are now opera- 
missiles and attacking bombers. New “B’ models have scored tional at five U.S. Air Defense Command bases. B models will 
test intercepts up to 446 miles from base at altitudes of more _ be installed at six bases in the United States and two in Canada. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 






WIND SONDE, developed by Boeing subsidi- 
ary, Allied Research Associates, will measure 
wind direction and velocity at wide range of 
altitudes, telemetering data back for instant use 
at missile launch ranges, other weather stations. 


SPACEMAN'S BLAST- OFF. Hocing Space 
Medicine researcher prepares for simulated blast- 
off, wearing belt of Boeing-developed miniature 
electronic instruments which measure reactions 
to stresses imposed by take-off of space vehicles. 
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JET-PROPELLED TEST BOAT, now being 
built for Boeing, will be used to test experimental 
surface and subsurface marine vehicle designs 
at speeds up to 100 knots. Test models will be 
suspended between two forward hulls. Test boat 
will supplement Boeing tow-tank research in ad- 
vancing knowledge in area of hydrodynamics, 


SEMI EAN i 
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Birdie a’coming, with the 
new DISTANCE DOT 


Distance, distance, distance—every single time you connect with a 
DISTANCE DOT. Besides delivering distance, a DOT is the truest high 
performance ball made, and the long-lasting finish stays sparkling 
white hole after hole, round after round. 

Distance, true performance, and surprising durability—that’s 
Spalding’s new DISTANCE DOT. Be the long man off the tee—play 
the DISTANCE DOT. Sold through golf professional shops only. 


SPawwinG 


sets the pace in sports 





of Columbia, “being an exclusively fed- 
eral jurisdiction and immediately acces- 
sible to both law-enforcement and public 
health agencies”—and, it might have add- 
ed, an adequate supply of addicts. 


Politics & Practice 


California’s Imperial Valley teems with 
migrant farm workers who are often un- 


| employed and often sick. Largely for such 


workers and their children, Imperial Coun- 
ty runs a $155.000-a-year public health 
service. To head it, the board of super- 
visors last summer hired a man with top 
qualifications: Paul Francis O'Rourke. 36, 
who got through Harvard Medical School 
at 24 and quit private practice in 1959 
to take a year’s course in public health 
at the University of California. 

His public health job suited Dr. 
O'Rourke. Organized medicine, he thinks, 
often closes its eyes to public needs: he 
criticized the American Medical Associa- 
tion for opposing more government- 
financed medical care. He was doubly 
dismayed to find that the Imperial Coun- 
ty Medical Society, going further, was 
advising its members not to treat indi- 
gent youngsters who were drawing federal 
grants through Social Security's Aid to 
Dependent Children program, or adults 
whose fee-paying dollars came from So- 
cial Security. 

For its part, Imperial County found 
O'Rourke a controversial fellow. He has an 
all-adopted family of five children that 


| includes one Chinese-Hawaiian and one 





who is part American Indian. He an- 
tagonized local medicos by treating, for 


| free, the youngsters and oldsters that 
| most of them were refusing to treat even 


for a fee. Still, the County Medical So- 
ciety let him in. Then a storm blew up 


| over an unrelated matter: Dr. O’Rourke’s 


Quaker-pacifist wife refused, on grounds 
of conscience, to pledge allegiance to the 
flag. Dr. O'Rourke figured that he had 
better offer to resign. 

In the meeting of the county board of 
supervisors held to consider the resigna- 


| tion, a local medical society official stepped 
| forward to offer some evidence: letters 
| about O'Rourke from Dr. Warren L. Bos- 


tick, 46, president-elect of the California 
Medical Association and a member of the 
medical society in Marin County, where 
O'Rourke formerly practiced. Wrote Bos- 
tick: O'Rourke is an “eloquent proponent 


| for having doctors go in under Social 


Security . . . It will be up to your county 
society to evaluate the total picture, in- 
cluding the implications of any state- 
ments or activities that he has engaged 
in. . . He is basically interested in mas- 
sive social changes that from my point of 
view would be most disruptive.” 

The supervisors accepted the resigna- 
tion. But the San Francisco Examiner 
leaped to O'Rourke's defense. State 
officials hinted quietly that without such 


| a qualified man to head the county health 


unit, they would have to cut off its 
$39,000 a year in state aid. In the face 
of public indignation and pocketbook pres- 
sure, the supervisors reversed themselves. 
Dr. O'Rourke went back to work. 
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BARRON BESHOAR: DENVER In the Rocky Mountain area a reporter does best if he has good judgment, 
strong legs, sound wind and the willingness and ability to be a journalistic General Practitioner. Barron 
Beshoar, Time's bureau chief in Denver, is just such a journalistic G. P. Born in Colorado, he is, appro- 
priately, the son of a physician and grandson of a Confederate army surgeon who brought a wagon-load 
of drugs into Colorado in the winter of 1866, set up the first drugstore between Denver and Santa Fe, 
and started a newspaper called The Pueblo Chieftain. 

Beshoar was educated at the University of Denver and got his first newspaper job with the Boulder Daily 
Camera. After a wide range of experience as reporter, columnist and editor on a number of dailies, he 
joined ‘Time's Denver staff in 1946. In the years since, he has been a deskman in New York and bureau 
chief in Los Angeles as well as in Denver. 

Describing his present assignment he says, “In this sprawling world of big mountains, sandy deserts and 
grassy plains, I have interviewed Dr. Albert Schweivver and the late Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, 
in a single day. My job has taken me down mine shalts where temperatures run to 120 degrees to talk 
to men about copper; it has taken me to the summits of 14,000-foot peaks to interview men training for 
outer space. I have talked with Basque sheepherders and members of the Joint Chiels of Staff, educators, 
physicists, housewives, chemists, doctors, nuns, beatniks, politicians, criminals. I have pursued the news 
in ore buckets swinging across gorges, in aerial trams, airplanes, helicopters, automobiles, jeeps, snowcats, 
on foot and on horseback. 

“Not so long ago this region meant miners and mining, cowboys, cattle, tourists and expansive stretches 
of breathtaking scenery. These are still part of the story. But only part. Now, the Titan missile is being 
built here. The new Air Force Academy is here. So is the North American Air Defense Command. With 
more new industries coming in, new population, new activities of all kinds, this is an important news 


front to be closely watched.” TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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CINEMA 
Shaded Tobacco 


Parrish (Warner) is the celluloid name 
for Troy (Surfside 6) Donahue. who has 
a wheatfield of golden hair, ripply pectoral 
muscles and a pair of sapphire-tinted eyes 

in a word, a dreamboat who by his own 
tally is “No. 1 on the fan mail list at the 
studio and No. 2 or 3 in all of Hollywood 
right Troy plays the part, as the 
ads put it. of an “intruder in Connecti- 
cut’s Million-Dollar Mile.’ which sounds 
like moneyed exurbia and turns out to be 
rich tobacco country in the Connecticut 
River Valley. 

Based on a modest bestseller by Mildred 
Savage, the film is supposed to prove that 
“our youth is neither beat nor lost.” In- 
stead, as represented by some feather- 
weight personalities out of Warner's TV 
training camp, American youth is merely 
sullen, sadistic and sex-obsessed, “This is 
my bedroom, in case you get lost,” says 
Connie (Hawaiian Eye) Stevens, a limber 
branch of the Jukes family tree, just 
half a minute after she meets Donahue. 
“We can have a lot of fun together.’ 

There are minor compensations. Parrish 
brings Claudette Colbert back to films 
for the first time in five years. As Troy's 
mother, she is mostly wasted on Karl 
Malden, her loutish husband, and on sc ript 
inanities (these young people “are just 
trying to fight with their own identity”). 
But she makes a splendid animated ad- 
vertisement for Sophie of Saks Fifth 
Avenue, whose clothes she models with 
crisp Technicolored distinction. And 
there are some heart-stirring shots of 
quilted green land and shimmering lakes. 





now.” 





Donanue & STEVENS IN “ParrisH” 
Youth in « 
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SCHOOLBOY DRAFTEES IN 


Babe 


of whaling boats and silver-spired churches 
taken on location around Windsor, Old 
Saybrook, Mystic and Essex. Audiences 
will also learn about tobacco—possibly 
more than they care to. Item: those acres 
of flimsy shade-tobacco tents (which dont 
quite obscure the dedicated dalliance of 
Troy and girl at the fade-out) are made 
of cheesecloth, which filters sunlight and 
raises the temperature around the plants 
by 15 degrees. 


Human Sandbags 

The Bridge (Allied Arti adapted 
from the novel by Manfred Gregor. is a 
skillful and ferocious West German film 
(with English subtitles) that examines 
one of the more horrible absurdities of 
World War II: the war's end draft of 
German schoolboys, none of them trained. 
many of them thrown into Hitler's crum- 
bling defenses as “human sandbags.” 

Seven German schoolboys, all 16, all 
in the same small-town classroom, are 
called to the colors on the same day: April 
27, 1945. The first half of the film ex- 
pounds the character and background of 
the boys with a warmth and sensitivity 
that soon makes the moviegoer care very 
much what happens to them. Jiirgen, son 
of a rich landowner, is passionately proud 
of a father fallen for the Fatherland and 
boyishly eager to inherit his epaulets. 
Walter is a bit of a bully who takes after 
his boodle-grabbing, dirndl-lifting father. 
the local Nazi Kreisleiter, but even so is 
devoted to his devoted mother. Karl, son 
of the town’s beauty-parlor proprietor, is 
an awkward, intense Bub who discovers 
to his horror that the girl he worships is 
his father’s mistress. Klaus is a charming 
moon-calf, innocently in love with a pret- 
ty schoolgirl. 

All the boys are wildly happy to be 
going to war, which they regard as the 
continuation of hide-and-seek by other 
means, They are proud of their ill-fitting 
uniforms (most of them stripped from 
corpses) and fascinated with the rifles 
bayonets. machine guns and bazookas 
they are introduced to. After one day's 
training, they are packed into a truck 
and rushed toward the rapidly approach. 
ing front in a convoy of reinforcements. 








‘THE Bripcr” 
noarmor. 


But a kindly colonel yanks them off the 
convoy at the edge of town, orders ther 
to guard (and expects them to abandon) 
a bridge with no military importance. 

The boys are furious. War, real grown. 
up war at last, not five kilometers away 
and here they sit like s¢ hoolboys playing 
bang-you're-dead at the edge of their own 
home town. They dig in to defend the 
bridge. and suddenly the Americans are 
upon them. The last hour of the film is 
pure Schreck, a minutely observed, almost 
unwatchable massacre of the innocents. 

Such a tale would have power, even if 
clumsily told; but here it is narrated 
with control economy, taste. Director 
Bernhard Wicki simply sets the brutal 
facts in a clear light, lets the audience 
look at them, makes only one laconic 
comment: “The events in this story hap- 
pened in 1945. Two days later the war 
in Europe ended.” 


Union Jackanapes 

Follow a Star (Rank: Zenith) is a 
rickety vaudeville vehicle designed to dis- 
play the low-comedy high jinks of Brit- 
ish Buffoon Norman Wisdom. an artificial 
hybrid who seems to have resulted from 
the cross-pollination of Tom Ewell, Jer- 
ry Lewis and an otter. Wisdom plays a 
knockabout Cockney trying to sing his 
Way from pants presser to Palladium. En 
route, he falls off a psychiatrist’s couch, 
is clobbered over the head by a fat-lady 
voice coach (“We must always remember 
to keep our vowels open!”), gets stuck 
astraddle a spiked, swinging gate. When 
that gets rusty, he drops ice cubes down 
m'lady’s bosom, pulls the rug out from 
under a gaggle of dancers. crunches up 
the boss's dishes in the clothes washer. 

When the pratfall and pie-in-the-puss 
comedy tires him, Comic Wisdom resorts 
to a genus of comedy that in seven films 
(all hits) and numberless TV shows he 
has failed to master: pantomime. While 
allowing himself to be duped by a charla- 
tan of a music-hall star (played to seedy 
perfection by Jerry Desmonde), he lisps, 
giggles, gawks. grimaces, mugs and bur- 
bles. “Aggressive,” is his psychiatrist's 
diagnosis at film's end. “I think you'd 
better grow up a little.” 
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GENERAL OTORS 


DEFENSE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


EARTH 


wu Ol yiel ding mystery 


The secrets of the earth and the enigma of the stars offer a 
growing body of distinguished 


make up Motors 


challenge equal to the 


scientists and who General 


Defense Systems Division 


engineers 


heir job reaches into virtually every area of scientific pursuit 
on earth and in the sky. The objective: Greater control of 
man’s environment under every condition, from the oceans’ 
depths to outer space. Each member of the team contributes 


in his specialty to the solution of the total problem. 


DSD Defense 
Department and other governmental agencies in the explora- 


The exceptional capabilities of serve the 


tion of advanced fields of knowledge that bear on national 
strength. DSD will build no products in volume, but will 


serve as a research, engineering and coordinating unit in 
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working closely with government, industry, and education. 


Already, DSD is engaged in basic research, sea and land 
operations, aero-space, and life science. Activities will expand 
to fulfill our eventual aim of creating the finest possible 


technological group. 


DSD will serve the Defense Department and other govern- 
mental agencies, in cooperation with industry and other 
scientific groups, in fields of fundamental research and engi- 
neering through the coordination of knowledge, 


ideas and hard work. 


abilities, 


General Motors is proud to contribute, through the Defens« 
Systems Division, to human progress. Top-level scientists and 
engineers in all of these specialized fields will find rare oppor- 


tunities and challenging assignments in this organization. 
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What does it cost to air condition a home? 


Too much, in all probability, for this picturesque 
old Victorian. 

But let’s take a look at a reasonably modern 
three-bedroom home with an adequate forced-air 
heating system. 

For only about $900 you can add Carrier sum- 
mer air conditioning equipment. A little less for a 
smaller house—a little more for one that is larger. 


Does 
Carrier residential air conditioning is one of the few 








00 sound surprisingly low to you? It is. 


quality products that have come down in price dur- 
ing recent years. And it’s an investment that will 
increase the resale value of your home. 


Meanwhile, the whole family enjoys immediate 


dividends. Even in the hottest weather everyone 
sleeps better, eats better, feels better. There are 
fewer allergy reactions. Rooms stay cleaner. Indoor 
living is happier and entertaining easier. 

There are more Carrier central air conditioning 
systems in more homes today than any other make. 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the 
exact cost of air conditioning your home. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Air Conditioning Company 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Recovery by August? 


Putting their fingers to the wind, after 
first running their eyes up and down the 
latest charts, Government economists last 
week set the date when they expect the 
recovering economy to regain its former 
peak: the end of August. If their calcula- 
tions are right. the recovery would be one 
of the swiftest in recent U.S. history, fol- 
lowing a recession that already ranks (in 
percentage of decline) as the mildest. 
Measured by the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, recoveries 
to pre-recession highs since 1919 have 


| 
(Federal Reserve Industrial Production Index) 
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taken between five months and 17 months 
chart). If the present recession 
reached its low point in February. as most 
economists feel it did, the recovery time 
now predicted in Washington would set 
a near record of six months. 

A perking up of most economic indi- 
cators gave some weight to the econo- 
mists’ projection. Auto sales in April 
climbed 3° from March (though they 
were still 17%% under April 1960), and car 
production reached a new high for the 
year. /ron Age, the magazine of the steel 
industry, reported that a strong upturn 
in the steel market is making it more 
difficult for customers to get delivery on 
rush orders. Confirming an earlier Com- 
merce Department report, a new Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey shows that industry's 
capital spending plans for 1961 have been 
revised upward a bit since last fall. Even 
unemployment, the economy’s most se- 
rious long-range problem, declined slight- 
ly more than seasonally between mid- 
March and mid-April. 

Shallow Cycle. Despite such signs, the 
optimism of those who look for a six- 
month recovery is by no means univer- 
sally shared. “It would be premature,” 
warned the First National City Bank of 
New York in its monthly letter, “to as- 
sume that recession problems are all be- 


(see 
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hind us and that a rapid climb lies ahead.” 
For one thing. the present uncomfortably 
high rate of unemployment i 
expected to continue for some time. Par- 
ticularly disturbing is the behavior of in- 
ventories, which are not turning around 
as quickly as economists had hoped. In- 
ventory cutting in the first quarter con- 
tinued at the rate of more than $4 billion 
a sum that would immediately be pumped 
into the economy if only manufacturers 
stopped subsisting on their stocks and 
began to buy. 

These somewhat dampening factors did 
not disturb Presidential Economic Ad- 
viser Walter Heller and his colleagues so 


(O.80,) 1s 


much as the fear that the recovery. no 
matter how quickly it comes, may be as 
mild as the recession. If that proves to be 
the case, the U.S. would find itself in the 
ironic position of experiencing under Ken- 
nedy the Eisenhower goal of flattening 
out the entire economic cycle, ending vio- 
lent swings in the economy. This is a 
prospect that thoroughly frustrates the 
Kennedy Administration. which feels that 
Government spending is the main force 
now at work in the economy and the chief 
hope for stimulating growth and solving 
the unemployment problem. 

Also Guerrillas. Still convinced that 
it is vital for the U.S. to step up its rate 
of growth, Kennedy task forces are at 
work on a new report that is expected to 
call for a more aggressive Government 
spending program. This is in addition to 
proposed increased spending on space ex- 
ploration and guerrilla warfare forces— 
programs which, though urged as defense 
rather than economic measures, would ob- 
viously have impact on the economy. But 
when it comes to programs whose only 
declared purpose is to spur the economy, 
Congress and a tax-conscious public are 
apt to balk, convinced—no matter what 
the economists say—that even a moder- 
ate recovery is evidence that things are 
going just the way they should, 





GOVERNMENT 
That Expense-Account Living 


“The time has come when our tax laws 
should cease to encourage luxury spending 
as a charge on the federal treasury.”’ said 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon last 
week, testifying before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. That cherished 
lubricant of modern business, the deducti- 
ble expense account, was the object of the 
Administration’s tax raisers, who hope 
to pick up $250 million a year on no- 
longer-deductible third martinis and seats 
on the aisle. 

Instead Dillon proposed a private enter- 





prise version of the Government's rigid 
per diem system. Since traveling civil 
servants get only $12 a day for expenses, 
explained Dillon (himself a_ millionaire 
stockbroker}, businessmen should learn 
to subsist—at least for tax purposes—on 
a $30 daily allowance. He was prepared 
to concede a daily allowance ($4 to $7 
per guest) for “modest” business lunches, 
but coldly proposed eliminating all de- 
ductions for expenses incurred for busi- 
ness entertaining “at such functions as 
parties, nightclubs, theaters, country clubs 
and fishing trips.” 

To back up his case for these “realistic 
recommendations,” Dillon cited some of 
the more zany abuses of the expense- 
account society. He told of undertakers 
who deducted $35,000 for operating a 
yacht on grounds that clergymen and 
others connected with their business had 
to be entertained in a more cheery at- 
mosphere than that afforded by a mor- 
tuary, of a company that got a $16,943 
business deduction for “use of yacht to 
demonstrate to customers the value of 
sneakers with nonskid soles.” 

The well-upholstered owners of well- 
upholstered restaurants wailed that they 
would be put out of business. But many 
businessmen agree that expense-account 
living (particularly by others) has got 
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Why do business 
with Merrill Lynch? 


If you own stocks—or plan to— | 
that’s just about as fair as a ques- 
tion can be. 


Different people may have dif- 
ferent reasons, but here are at least 
some that have made sense to a __ 
good many investors—our present 
customers. 


CONVENIENCE: A nationwide net- 
work of 130 offices in 111 cities. 


COVERAGE: Membership in every | 
major stock and commodity ex- 
change, coast-to-coast coverage on 
over-the-counter securities, consist- 
ent ranking among the top ten in 
underwriting. 


RESEARCH: A Research Department 
—one of the biggest and best in 
this business — with separate special- 
ists and their assistants charged with 
knowing as much as possible about 
individual industries, companies, 
stocks. 


FACILITIES: Well over 115,000 miles 
of private wire to expedite buy and 
sell orders —a Special News Wire 
that carries an informative flow of 
investment news to cach of our 
offices 8 hours a day. 


ATTITUDE: No account is too small, 
none too large. Our service is geared 
to your needs—not your pocketbook. 


PERSONNEL: Who reflect this atti- | 
tude. 


REPUTATION: Check with your 
banker, lawyer — or any one of our 
competitors, 





Merrill. Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 

142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 

_— 
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] completely out of hand—partly. as Dillon 


concedes, because leniencies in the tax 
laws have encouraged companies to use 
expense accounts as weapons of com- 
petition or inducements for highly taxed 
executives, 

Dillon's plan would still let business 
spend what it has to in order to get busi- 
ness, but without being able to claim as 
much tax credit. His Spartan suggestions, 
however, did not appeal much to business- 
men—despite the fact that he added that 
the Kennedy Administration hopes to pre- 


| sent to Congress next year a program of 


income tax relief for individuals, includ- 
ing those in high tax brackets. Snorted 
Judson Sayre, chairman of the Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner: “You can’t run 
businessmen like the Army. How can you 
put executives on per diem? I can't travel 
on $30 a day unless I eat only Metrecal 
or the Government stops subsidizing 
elephants in Laos and starts subsidizing 
hotels for executives in the big cities.” 


INDICATORS 
The Upward Bias 


To the man in the street as to the pro- 
fessional economist. the best barometer 
of inflation is the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ Consumer Price Index, which charts 
monthly changes in the prices of some 
300 items in a “market basket” bought 
by the average city dweller. Evéry time 
the index rises a half point or more, it 
triggers automatic wage hikes for 2,600.- 
ooo industrial-union members. By moving 


| upward over the past two years (it is 


now at a record high of 127.5), the index 
has conditioned most Americans to believe 
that the U.S. is gripped by creeping infla- 
tion, Last week, in hearings before the 


Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 


some distinguished economists suggested 
that the C.P.I. has a “systematic upward 
bias” that has made inflation more of a 
bogeyman than the facts warrant. 
Artificial Rise. A chief cause of the 
upward bias, said the University of Chi- 
cago’s George J. Stigler, presenting a re- 
port by economists of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, is “the failure 
of the price indexes to take full account of 
quality changes, which have on average 
been quality improvements.” By simply 
reporting that consumers pay more for 
goods, the C.P.I. fails to take into account 
that buyers often get better clothes or 
more complex cars for their money. Many 
other economists, including Harvard's 
Seymour Harris, agree that quality im- 
provements may offset many of the higher 
prices reported in the index. If the C.P.I.'s 
upward bias had been corrected properly. 
Yale’s Richard Ruggles told the commit- 
tee, the index would actually have shown 
a net decline in the cost of living of 1% 
or 2% a year over the past decade. 
Another fault that tends to tilt the in- 
dex upward is its failure to list new 
products quickly enough. New products 
generally come out at a fairly high price 


| (as color television did), later drop in 


cost when the market expands and com- 
petitors enter the field. The index usually 
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does not record new products until thei 
prices level off, and then possibly rise ; 
bit as a result of increasing public demand 
If new products were entered earlier, th 
argument goes, they would better reflec 
the eventual drop in prices, tend to pul 
the whole index average downward. Delay: 
ing their listing. say the economists, per. 
mits the index to rise artificially. 

Broadened to Bachelors. The repor' 
to the Joint Economic Committee sug: 
gested that the C.P.I. be broadened te 
include buying by single people as well 
as by families—a move already underway 
—and by rural non-farm families. It woulc 
also like to see the index made more 
sensitive by assigning new percentage 
weights to goods and services (see chart) 
as consumer buying patterns change. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague. whose department is now working 
on the C.P.1.’s regular ten-year revision, 
denies that any “enormous rise” in the 
index could be caused by a failure to 
measure quality improvements, but con- 
cedes that there may be some upward 
bias in his much-respected index. 


CORPORATIONS 
A Healthy Business 


One of the healthier growth areas in 
the U.S. economy is caring for the sick. 
In the past 15 years, U.S. hospital ad- 
missions have shot up 51% while popu- 
lation has increased only 30%—not be- 
cause more people are getting sick but 
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because more people can afford, or are 
guaranteed. treatment. In the next ten 
years some $ billion will be spent to 
build. equip and modernize hospitals. 
Soaring with this increase is American 
Hos; Supply Corp. whose aggressive 
acquisitions and imaginative selling have 
nade it by far the biggest of the 600 com- 
panies that supply and equip hospitals. Al- 
ready A.H.S. has 10% of the market. In 
the 
risen © and its profits o- Last 
year it made $4.2 million. 

A.H.S. was started almost 40 years ago 
by Foster McGaw, the no-nonsense son 














six years its gross income has 











of a Presbyterian minister. McGaw had 
$30,000 in capiti il, and paid the lawyer 
who drew up his corporation papers with 
a share of stock worth $roo. Last week 


with VHS. stock selling around 94 alter 
a series of splits (another 3-for-1 split 
is due May 19), the lawyer's $100 fee 
has pyramided to $ 0. McGaw him- 
self, now 64, has amassed a $35 million 
fortune. 

Please Write. Though A.H.S. has 


showed a profit every year except 1933 





(when it showed a $26 loss), its big leap 
forward is the result of a master growth 
plan drawn up ten years ago by Chairman 
McGaw and President Thomas Murdough. 
Acquisition of 15 other companies has 
played a big part. Even more important 
has been the McGaw-inspired selling tech- 
nique, which sends 450 A.H.S. salesmen 
all experts in their products, swarming 
through the nation’s hospitals dispens- 
ing technical know-how and money-saving 
suggestions. Says a competitor; “You 
just get surrounded by their tremendous 
manpower.” A.H.S. bombards its clients 
with a monthly mailing of 25,000 “tech- 
nical advisories.’ and whenever a cus- 
tomer has an anniversary or is promoted 
he gets a personal note from his A.H.S. 
salesman or eveh from McGaw himself. 
A stickler for the personal letter approach, 
McGaw issues strict instructions to his 
staff on epistolary style; e.g., never 
sound professional, never start with “I” 
or “You.” 

But, says President Murdough, “if there 
is one thing that keeps us going, it’s new 
products.” Of the 30,000 items ranging 
from blood counters to bed sheets offered 

1) A.H.S. catalogues, products introduced 
in the past hive years account lor a third 
of total sales. Every year A.H.S. polls 
hospital employees and doctors 





23,C 
for product suggestions, annually gleans 
better than a dozen usable ideas. Particu- 
larly interested in hospital automation 
the com nonstrated what 
it hopes will be the forerunner of an 
electronic system allowing a floor nurse 
to check the temperatures and respiration 
of all her patients by tuning in on a 
central receiver to tiny radio transmitting 
*s attached to each patient. 

Disposable Forceps. Among A.H.S.'s 
fastest-selling wares are such items as 





any last week der 








plastic syringes, forceps and surgical 
packs, which are used only once and 
thrown away. Besides cutting the danger 
of cross-infection and saving the hospital 
sterilizing costs, the disposable items as- 
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the best of the past for now and the future. For booklet—living, dining, 
collections—send fifty cents to Heritage Furniture Co., Dept. T-5, High Point, N. C. 


$50 Synthetic or 
$2500 Mink ? 


You can't see the difference 

but a furrier can tell. 

Unseen molecular structures make 
an all-important difference 

in quality and value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 


PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 
but your car can tell. 
Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 


in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 


lubrication. Switch to a brand of 


Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 
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A LIVING TRADITION IN FURNITURE prized in American homes, Heritage interprets 


bedroom 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil... with Nature's Miracle Molecule 
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sure A.H.S. a steady replacement market. 
Says President Murdough: “Probably half 
of our business is now in products which 
by their nature are consumed in use.” 

To concentrate on more acquisitions, 
Foster McGaw will turn over his duties 
as chief executive officer to President 
Murdough at the end of the year. Says 
McGaw: “We serve a peculiar market. 
Although it is building frantically, the 
nation’s hospital establishment becomes 
more obsolescent every day.” 
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PERSONAL FILE 


& Coca-Cola’s new chairman and chief executive (he will also 
retain the presidency), Lee Talley, 59, will have more work 
to do—but he can hardly have more enthusiasm for it. Talley has 
been with Coca-Cola since he left Atlanta's Emory University, has 
a firm respect for the company’s 75-year traditions and the re- 
quired zeal to conquer the world 
retiring Chairman William E. Robinson, Talley is the first man 
to hold both top posts at Coca-Cola, will probably continue Coke's 
Maid orange juice, flavored soft drinks) 
and step up the war with Pepsi-Cola. 


EWLY named by taxmen as Japan's biggest income earner 
($860,000) in 1960, Shojiro Ishibashi, 72, 
Bridgestone Tire Co., insists that “money accumulates when one 
works to serve others. It won't if one simply tries to become rich.” 
Ishibashi (his name means “stone bridge,” which he reversed to 
get his firm’s name) took over his father’s 
1gto, has made it Japan's biggest rubber goods manufacturer by 
such aggressive and once r 
uniformly instead of by size, and wooing peasants from their tra- 
ditional straw shoes to rubber-soled footwear. A stern boss who 
does not believe in delegating authority, 
decisions to his executives, scorns the geisha entertainment parties 
favored by most Japanese businessmen. 


NERGY is the business of Walker Lee Cisler, 63. 

of Detroit Edison Company. It is 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. hoped to get when they elected him to 
Fruehauf's chairmanship—a post he will hold in addition to his 
Detroit Edison job. An expert in red-tape cutting, Cisler takes 
over at Fruehauf from Roy A. Fruehauf, 52, whose family found- 
ed the firm. Eased out as Fruehauf Trailer’s chief executive 18 
months ago, Roy Fruehauf must face a recently revived indict- 
ment accusing him of making an illegal $200,000 loan to ex- 
Teamsters Union Boss Dave Beck. 


HEN venerable Thomas J. Lipton Inc. of tea fame 

the Good Humor Corp. (for $8,200,000). 
typically American products: ice cream on a stick and Good Hu- 
mor President David J. Mahoney, 37. Lipton plans to expand 
Good Humor into more hot-weather cities, may add cookies and 
other child-appealing products to its line. An Army captain at 22 
and the $25,000-a-year vice president of an ad firm at 26, Ma- 
honey took over Good Humor in 1956, is one of the nation’s 
most aggressive marketing men. 


OTH admen and advertisers got their lumps from the British- 
born president of Lever Bros. of Canada, John C. Lockwood, 

48. He told Toronto admen that their industry's output was “dull, 
boring, unimaginative, uninspiring and languid” and that “the 
biggest hidden cost in marketing today is probably ineffective 
Contrary to many TV critics, Lockwood thinks 
advertisers pay “too little attention to their TV commercials and 
too much attention to the programs.” Phony commercials, Lock- 
wood fears, have made cynics of housewives and schoolgirls alike, 
will have “far-reaching detrimental effects” on the ad industry. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 
Price Fixing (Contd.) 


Robert Paxton, former president of 
General Electric Co., swore before Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver’s Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee last week 
that he had just not been aware of how 
much illegal price fixing had been going 
on all around him. How come? Replied 
Scots-born Robert Paxton. a most em- 
phatic witness: “I was damn dumb.” 
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Reminded that two former G.E. offi- 
cials testified a fortnight ago that he had 
given instructions for them to meet with 
competitors to fix prices, Paxton heatedly 
denied the charge. But he admitted that 
as he took over new divisions during his 
rise up the G.E. ladder, he never asked 
his subordinates if they had previously 
violated antitrust laws. “I contented my- 
self with telling them I was unalterably 
opposed to this monkey business,” he said, 
“I considered it womanish to ask a man 
what he had done in the past.” 

Paxton conceded that before becoming 
G.E. president he had known that execu- 
tives in some divisions were up to hanky- 
panky. Once, he said, he had raised the 
question point-blank with William S. 
Ginn, former head of General Electric’s 
turbine division (since fired by G.E. after 
doing 25 days in jail and paying a $r2,- 
500 fine). Ginn, said Paxton, admitted 
that he had “compromised himself.” But 
Paxton did not report Ginn or any of 
the other transgressors to his superiors 
because “it has not been my policy to 
go around gossiping in the General Elec- 
tric Company about operations outside 
my sphere.” 

When Kefauver had finished with Pax- 
ton, he turned to a clutch of Westing- 
house executives including Landon Fuller. 
assistant manager of the Westinghouse 
East Pittsburgh Division. Fuller, still em- 
ployed by Westinghouse despite a price- 
fixing conviction, swore that his inten- 
tions had been only the best. Said Fuller: 
“We thought we were doing a job for 
employees and customers. We wanted to 
keep people employed in the plant when 
volume was low. And we felt we need- 
ed a higher profit for research and de- 
velopment activities.” 

“A higher profit than you could get 
from free competition?” asked Kefauver, 
dryly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Fuller. 

In the midst of this embarrassing hour 
for the electrical companies, the Interior 
Department last week irately rejected 
bids from 15 companies on $1,250,000 
worth of electrical equipment because the 
item-by-item prices offered were identi- 
cal. The department did not charge col- 
lusion. Company spokesmen maintained 
that the equipment consisted of standard 
items, and they had simply cited their 
list prices—which, by force of competi- 
tion only, were identical. 


AUTOMATION 
| Got My Job Through... 


Computers may not yet be able to 
make jokes, but jokes are being made 
about them. The latest going the rounds 
in board rooms and barrooms concerns 
the unknown fellow who was suddenly 
made president of one of the nation’s 
largest firms. Reporters wanted to know 
the secret of his meteoric rise. Had he 
won controlling stock interest in the com- 
pany? No; didn’t own a share. Did he 
have pals on the board of directors? Not 
even an acquaintance. Had he pioneered 
a new industrial process? Couldn't even 
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NeW PIPER COLT CUTS FLYING COSTS, 






PRICED ONE-THIRD LESS than any other 
—— side-by-side sport/training plane, the 
brand new Piper Colt has swept the market! Production has 
been tripled to meet the demand for this safe, easy-to-fly, 
120 mph airplane that gives you 18 to 20 miles per gallon. 


YOU CAN EASILY LEARN TO FLY THE COLT in no time at all. 
Exclusive Piper Hydrasorb tricycle landing gear takes the 
skill out of take-offs and landings. Famous Piper stability 
and docile flight safety features take good care of you. You'll 
find learning to fly the new Colt way more rewarding 

and satisfying than any hobby or recreation you've 

ever had 
trips that you'll agree flying’s the most practical 
Sport you can enjoy. 


and so useful for business and pleasure 


\ i” 


{ / as aol _—f 
MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 





ADOS NEW FLYING FUN AND UTILITY 


PERFECT WAY TO TAKE UP FLYING 

The Colt’s the perfect way to take up flying. Your nearby 
Piper Colt dealer offers individual lessons, complete flight 
courses, and low “Fly-yourself” rental rates. He'll teach you 
to fly FREE when you buy a Colt. In just a short time you'll 
be making trips by yourself and have your license. Then 
you'll be free to come and go as you wish, enjoying the free- 
dom of flight that’s so exhilarating . . . and so useful for 
business travel, too. From the lowest-cost Colt to the luxuri- 
ous, over 200 mph twin-engine Piper Aztec, there's just the 
Piper for you — safe, reliable, dependable, economical. See 
your Piper dealer today (listed in the Yellow Pages) or send 
for full details. 








PIPER ivcrotccorsertion 








' 

Lock Haven, Pa. ; 

Please send Colt brochure, catalog | 

of other Piper planes and “Learn to | 

Fly” information. I 

! | 

| Name_ ae i 

I 
| Address__ : 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE April 25, 1961 


$11,787,700 


The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 


442% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due 1981 
(To bear interest from May 9, 1961) 


Convertible into Common Stock at $48.50 per share, 
subject to adjustment, as referred to in the Prospectus. 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right to 
subscribe for the Debentures at the rate of $100 principal amount of Deben- 
tures for each 25 shares of Common Stock held of record at 3:30 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time, on April 24, 1961. The Subscription Offer will 
expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on May 9, 1961. 


During and after the subscription period, the Underwriters may offer Deben- 
tures, including Debentures acquired through the purchase and exercise of 
Warrants, as more fully described in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price 100% 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the several Under- 
wnters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities im such State. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 








BON VOYAGE? 


Is it an ocean wip? Are you making tracks for the airport? In either case, don’t 
leave TIME behind. Arrange in advance for your subscription copies to mect 
you en route —and keep up with you every week of the way. 





There's no charge for this service. If you're planning a trip outside the U.S., 
all you need do is give us six weeks notice of your schedule. Wherever in the 
world you are, we'll deliver one or another of TIME's five international 
editions. (They're all in English, with the same current news you'd have been 
reading in TIME back home.) 


But, to coordinate our schedule with your own travel calendar, we must have 
your itinerary. So...to take us up on this offer, please write us now for an 
Itinerary Form. Complete the form, return it at least six weeks before you 
depart—and we'll do the rest. 


For an Itinerary Form, send a postcard or letter (with your name and address, 
as they appear on your ‘TIME subsc ription address label) to: 


TIME Travel Service + 540 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago, IIl. 








fix a lawnmower. At last, one reporte 
asked point-blank how he got the jo 
then. “Oh, that’s simple,” answered th 
new president. “A guy in golf spike 
stepped on my IBM card.” 


Goodbye to Money 


What computers can already do make 
any prophecy of future potentialities dif 
ficult: it is hard to top the fantastic, Bu 
Dr. Simon Ramo, executive vice presiden 
of the booming electronics firm of Thomp 
son Ramo Wooldridge (Time cover, Apri 
29. 1957), last week took a bold peek int 
the future. At a U.C.L.A. lecture, Si Rami 
painted a picture of the coming “age o 
intellectronics” : 

Lawyers: “Two or three decades fron 
now. every attorney might have an elec 


| tronic connection to a huge nationa 


central repository of all the laws and com 
mentaries upon them that he needs.” In 
stead of searching through law librarie: 
for precedents, says Ramo, a lawyer wil 
consult the intellectronics system by 
means of a typewriter-like gadget in hi: 


_ office which, within seconds, will produce 


any information that is available or 
his particular question.” 

Doctors: Doctors of the future, ac 
cording to Ramo, will feed their patients 
case histories into a medical intellec- 
tronics system that will correlate the in- 
formation with that amassed from thou- 
sands of previous cases and then supply 
“the statistical probabilities of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of various treatments.” 

Banks: The routine chores required te 
keep money transactions straight, Ramo 
argues, are “as unsuitable for the human 
intellect as pulling huge stones to build 
the Pyramids was for human muscles. 
Some day, currency and coins will be 
only for the rural areas. If you buy a 


| necktie or a house, your thumb before 
| an electronic scanner will identify you, 


and the network will debit your account 
and credit the seller.” 

At what risk all this? Well, admits 
Ramo: “Occasionally, a transistor burn- 
ing out in Kansas City may accidentally 


| wipe out the fortune of someone in Phila- 


delphia.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Yen for Dollars 

Opening a campaign to lure more U.S. 
dollars into the booming Japanese stock 
market, Sony Corp., aggressive Japanese 
electronics manufacturer, last week told 
SEC that it plans to sell $4,000,000 worth 
of common stock in the U.S. next month. 
Besides Sony, 15 other Japanese com- 
panies are considering putting securities 
on sale in the U.S. soon. To cut red tape 
and long transpacific transactions, Sony 
will give U.S. investors American deposi- 
tary receipts instead of stock certificates. 
These will carry full ownership rights and 
can be freely traded in the U.S. As an 
added lure, the Japanese government last 
week ruled that foreign shareholders in 
Japanese firms may withdraw all of their 


| capital and profits after two years instead 


| of four. 
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Seen here from the top, your compact, handsome Voicewriter is a credit to any executive's desk 


Voicewriter 
1S your 
money: 





maker 


Take Voicewriter as a working partner and you're a bet- 
ter money-maker right off the bat. You capture those 
profitable ideas. Save time. Speed communications. 
You can use your executive time more productively, 
more profitably. And you'll use Voicewriter like an old 
pro from the first day. Talk figures or technical jargon. 
Voicewriter repeats what it hears even more clearly than 
you originally spoke it. Try to make an operating error, 
and your Voicewriter will warn you with a gentle buzz. 
Best yet, if you dictate as fewas three letters ina day, this 
handsome money-maker pays for itself in less than a year. 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
West Orange, N. J. Business 
recording equipment: Desk in- 
struments — Portables — Tape 
recorders—Centralized systems 





The most advanced dictating instruments since Edison first recorded sound 
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American LP buyers can’t be wrong 


MANTOVANI 


music at its enjoyable best 


Mantovani is far and away the biggest selling artist in LP history. More than 10 million of 
his LP recordings have been sold in the USA alone. Mantovani’s music is always filled with 
warmth and emotion. Under the magic of his baton violins soar and cascade, creating foun- 


tains of thrilling sound. Familiar them 


es become transformed into glittering jen sled pat- 


terns, No wonder millions of people throughout the world respond to Mantovani's artistry 


and brilliance. 


GREENSLEEVES 
Was It A Dream?; 
Monterrey; Lovely Lady; 
Rose; others 


It Happened In 
Mexicali 


Mono LL 570 

STRAUSS WALTZES 

Blue Danube; Roses From The 
South; Village Swallows; Wine, 


Women And Song; others 

Mono LL 685 Stereo PS 118 
ALL AMERICAN SHOWCASE 

The Best of Victor Herbert; Sig- 
mund Romberg; Rudolf Friml; Irv. 
ing Berlin, 

Mono LL 3122/3 Sterec 
MUSIC OF RUDOLF FRIML 
Love Everlasting; Rose Marie; Dear 
Love, My Love; Only A Rose; 
others 

Mono LL 1150 


PSA 3202 


Also available on London 4 track stereo tape 


FILM ENCORES 

pei Foolish Heart; Unchained Mel- 
ly; Over The Rainbow; Summer- 

time In Venice; others 

Mono LL 1700 Stereo PS 124 

GEMS FOREVER 

All The Things You Are; True Love; 

| Could Have Danced All Night; 

others 

Mono LL 3032 Stereo PS 106 

CONTINENTAL ENCORES 

More Than Ever; La Vie En Rose; 

Under Paris Skies; O Mein Papa; 

others 

Mono LL 3095 Stereo PS 147 

FILM ENCORES VOL. 2 

The High And The Mighty; A Cer- 

tain Smile; Friendly Persuasion; 

others 


Mono LL 3117 Stereo PS 164 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 

My Old Kentucky Home; Camp- 
town Races; Home on The Range; 
others 


Mono LL 3136 Stereo PS 182 
SONGS TO REMEMBER 
Jamaica Farewell; Tenderly; Vaya 


Con Dios; Gigi; Blue Star; With 

These Hands; others 

Mono LL 314? Stereo PS 193 

OPERETTA MEMORIES 

The Merry Widow Waltz; My Hero 

From “The Chocolate Soldier’ 

(Straus); others 

Mono LU 318! Stereo PS 202 

MUSIC FROM EXODUS & OTHER 
GREAT THEMES 

Main Theme from "'Exodus"’; Karen; 

Theme from “A Summer Place"; 

others 

Mono LL 3231 Stereo PS 224 


national accounting firm 








MONTY'S NEWEST 

Come Back To Sorrento; Catari, 
Catari; Carnival Of Venice; Vissi 
D’Arte; Nessun Dorma; others 


Mono LL 3239 Stereo PS 232 
Write for free complete catalog: LONDON RECORDS, INC. Dept. JE, 539 W. 25th St., 


RECORDS 





N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


is 
news made 


It is all events—politics, of 
business, finance, ? 
national and foreign ° 
affairs . . . and it's also 

the trends in religion 

and education, the 


Executive Suites 


If business could ever be like a holiday, the 
new Executive Suites at Essex House would 
make it so. Center your meetings in one of 
these comfortable and you'll see. developments in science 
How about retaining a suite the year ‘round? and medicine, the latest 
$20 creations in art, music 


© Double jrom $2 


Suites, 


Single jrom $16 





Executive Suites with serving pantry from $30 and the theater 
Chicaga: Fl nancial 6-297 4 © Boston: LI berty 2-2036 
Lox Angeles: DU nkirk 8-90904 © Dallas: Ri versi = A 1 
Pum Fata’ hikes 6 on and you'll find ar 
a mitreal: VI ctor 2-2969 | accurate, incisive 
ctype: N.¥ 4-1-3070 presentation of this news 
ME’'s 23 
IESSIES oq each week in TIME’s 23 
Me clear, concise and 





colorful chapters. 


ie HADUSIE 
4 a on-the-park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 19 
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MILESTONES 


Thubten Jigme 





Marriage Revealed. 


Norbu, 38, articulate eldest brother of 
Tibet's Dalai Lama, who came to the 
U.S. in 1951, is now working with Uni- 


versity of Washington scholars on a cultur- 
al research project on Tibet; and 
Kunchok Sakyapa, 16, a Seattle junior 
high school student and member of a 
family ennobled by Kublai Khan in the 
13th century, who escaped from Tibet in 
1959, one week after the Dalai Lama; 
both for the first time; in Bothell, Wash., 
April 


Died. Henry J. Kaiser Jr., 44, lanky 
vice president and director of his father’s 
| steel, aluminum and auto empire, who, 
first stricken by multiple sclerosis in 1944, 
defied orders to rest (“This to me was 
like a sentence to a living death”), kept 
on working even after he was confined to 
a wheelchair; in Oakland, Calif. 





Died. Robert Ezra McCann, 60, China- 
born auto dealer who spent ten years in 
Chinese Communist prisons on trumped- 
up espionage charges, released last 
month after his wife Flora learned he was 

| dying and rushed to Tientsin to plead for 
his freedom: of cancer; at Clark Air 
Philippine Islands. 


was 


Force Base, 


Died. Anita Stewart. 65. Brooklyn-born 
star of such silent films as The Goddess, 
a red-haired, brown-eyed beauty who 
never lost her looks, yet dismissed 
sex appeal with the comment: “Oomph! 
How I hate that word!"; apparently of a 
heart attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


once 


Died. Harry Falconer 
boisterous, eccentric Canadian construc- 
tion king, the fabled “Mr. X” who once 
dumped $5,000 in silver and small bills 
out of his hotel window, handed out $100 
bills to soldiers and chambermaids, $1,000 
and $2,000 checks to bellhops and cabbies 
because “I like to see people happy 
and was swamped with 27,000 marriage 
proposals (he ignored them all, was mar- 
ried twice, to other women): of a stroke; 
in Merrickville, Ont. A 6-ft., 200-lb. bear 
of a man whose tastes ran to torpedo-sized 
cigars, buffalo-skin coats and liquor, U.S.- 
born McLean began as a water boy for a 
railroad construction company, went on to 
gross $400 million by damming the Abi- 
tibi River, pushing railroads to remote 
| Canadian towns, helping link the Catskill 
watershed to New York City. 


McLean, 78, 











Died. Carl Elias Milliken, 83, somber 
Prohibitionist who served from 1917 to 
1921 as Maine's first fulltime Governor 
(his predecessors rarely devoted more 
than a couple of days each month to the 
job), a onetime president of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society who 
later became secretary of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of Ameri- 
ca and turned against the “‘pulpiteers” 
who attacked “improper” movies; of can- 


| in Springfield, Mass. 


| cer; 
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Toynbee Revisited 


Reconsiperations (740 pp.}—Arnold 
J. Toynbee—Oxford ($10). 

THe INTENT OF ToyNeee's History 
(224 pp.)—Edited by Edward T. Gargan 
—Loyola ($5). 


Scholars are not a notably generous lot. 
When they review one another's work, 
the friction of dry skin is almost audible 
as they rub their hands over a colleague's 
failure to sustain a thesis, his reliance on 
a wrong date. a superseded document or. 
better still, a bogus one. An expert on the 
receiving end of this kind of abuse is 
famed Historian Arnold J. Toynbee. His 
massive. ten-volume Study of History 
(Time, Oct. 18, 1954) left him vulnerable 
on at least two scores: 1) it became the 
most widely discussed history of mod- 
ern times, and popularity is a crown 
most scholars professionally deplore 
with the same fervor that they secret- 
ly pray for it; 2) Toynbee had at- 
tempted to rise above “microscopic” 
research, impose a grand order on 
world history in terms of civiliza- 
tions, and then to move beyond even 
that to the great religions. There. 
Toynbee declared, man’s summit goal 
was nothing less than God. 

So vast was his canvas that mis- 
takes were inevitable. Not even his 
astonishing erudition could save him 
from them. and his colleagues 
pounced on them with cries that ex- 
pressed responses all the way from 
learned indignation to simple glee. 
He has been accused of ignorance, of 
dabbling in mythology at the expense 
of fact, of distorting fact to bolster 
false theories, of writing a prose 
poem, of trying to achieve an educa- 
tion in the process of writing a book. 
The fact is that a lot of the criticism 
was justified. It was also fact that 
with all of its errors of detail, the 
History was the boldest and most exciting 
effort yet made by a modern historian to 
chart man’s troubled, inspired climb from 
primitive morass to a fellowship of man 
and God. 

Mea Culpa. Toynbee was stung by 
the criticisms, perhaps even shaken, The 
proof lies in Toynbee's Reconsiderations, 
a massive overhauling of his previous po- 
sitions, which is at the same time an as- 
tonishing admission of error. At the same 
time, The Intent of Toynbee’s History 
provides a broad platform for nine of his 
keenest critics to have a fresh go at an 
already well-clobbered classic. On the 
whole, the critical lash falls with less 
severity than formerly. It is true that 
Professor David M. Robinson, an expert 
on Toynbee’s favorite “Hellenic” world, 
hardly tries to conceal his conviction that 
Toynbee is profoundly ignorant of some 
of the basic sources of study in his 
favorite field. Professor Matthew A. Fitz- 
simons of Notre Dame says flatly that 
Toynbee’s treatment of the U.S. “is in- 
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accurate and distorted, insufficient and 
indefinite.” Yet most of these experts 
pay homage to his scope, his overall 


grasp. the boldness of his vision. Rela- 
tively, time has been on Toynbee’s side. 
In 1935. reviewing the first three volumes 
of the Study, the Journal of Modern 
History sniped: “A Gargantuan feast, 
shall we say? Or is it hash and not chopped 
up fine enough at that?” 

Toynbee is harder on himself. Recon- 
siderations reads in places like a humble 
mea culpa. He confesses to intellectual 
rashness, to “opaque” induction rather 
than use of logic, to having carried “anal- 
ogy to excessive lengths . . . ‘Going too 
far’ is a standing temptation for me.” 
But for relying on mythology as well as 
science, he accepts, wisely, no blame, since 
mythology has given him many of the 





Hrstortan ToyYNBer* 
A harsh exercise in self-criticism. 


insights that make his History a continu- 
ously startling experience. So long as sci- 
ence and mythology are used as “a car- 
riage-and-pair and not a one-horse shay.” 
he sees no need to apologize. On a much 
more serious level, Toynbee admits to 
errors that are basic to his entire scheme. 
He admits that using Hellenic civiliza- 
tion as the model by which to judge 
the decline and fall of others is a mistake. 
It leads him, in fact, to recast his whole 
view on the development of the “higher 
religions.” No longer do they result from 
an “encounter” between two or more 
civilizations. They are in fact not by- 
products of the vagaries of civilizations 
but the very base on which civilizations 
themselves rest. 

Damaged, Not Toppled. To a close 
reader of the History, such a major shift 
is the equivalent of saying that the whole 
Study needs revision. Toynbee even finds 
it now necessary to revise his table of 





* Time cover Oct. 18, 1954. 


civilizations, one of the key points of 
his huge labor, and at one point he bland- 
ly confesses that “I now have to aban- 
don my previous construction of three 
distinct civilizations.” In the same way 
he acknowledges that his list of “ar- 
rested civilizations” is “capricious.”’ More- 
over, he tacitly agrees that he forced 
facts into theories when he writes: “I 
have also neglected to try other keys 
where the Hellenic key has not fitted 
the lock. These were faults, I confess.” 

What is even more startling, almost 
embarrassing, is Toynbee’s attempt to 
rationalize his personal deficiencies. His 
cumbersome style, “my Latinizing way of 
writing English,” he attributes to ‘‘my 
classical education.”’ He also confesses, 
oddly for a historian, that he is “almost 
entirely ignorant of modern Western dis- 
coveries, from the seventeenth century 
onwards, in the fields of mathematics and 
physical science. This is indeed a_ big 
blank . . . In my knowledge of the 
non-Hellenic civilizations and the 
higher religions there are appalling 
gaps. And my knowledge of the aeons 
of history before these last 5,000 
years is little better than sheer igno- 
rance.”’ And so it goes, deficiencies in 
anthropology, ignorance of geography, 
indifference to “economic and tech- 
nological factors.” 

At this point the reader may well 
ask if Toynbee hasn't totally dis- 
qualified himself as the author of his 
own book. The answer is no. Anyone 
who has read the //istory knows that 
he treats himself too harshly. The 
ignorance he pleads is, in fact, a rela- 
tive thing; what single historian oth- 
er than he knows so much or has 
used his knowledge with such soar- 
ing imagination? And who_ besides 
Spengler has had the audacity to 
escape trom the drugging minutiae 
of documentary sweepings into the 
exhilarating reaches of man’s whole 
past? Toynbee lacerates himself too 
much, and the total effect is damag- 
ing. But not annihilating. For after 
all, A Study of History exists, and it is 
Toynbee’s monument. In Reconsiderations 
he has chipped it more severely than have 
all his critics put together, but even this 
unprecedented exercise in self-criticism 
leaves it in no danger of toppling. 


Writer's Luck 


My Ptace In THs Bazaar (233 pp.) 
—Alec Waough—Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy ($3.95). 


Author Alec Waugh, 62, has had a lit- 
erary career more frustrating than most. 
He wrote his first novel at 17, but when 
it appeared to glowing reviews, young 
Alec was a British lieutenant busy dodg- 
ing enemy shells in France. By the time 
he got home to London, via a German 
prison camp, the novel was virtually for- 
gotten. Back in civvies. Alec Waugh soon 
found himself laboring manfully in the 
shadow of his more gifted and glamorous 
younger brother, Evelyn, now $7, who 
vaulted quickly to fame with a succession 
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“What do I want 
my children to 
know about God?" 


“Should they accept my own beliefs? 
Can my personal faith give them the 
convictions they need?” Perhaps 
they should be left free to form their 
own beliefs later... but can spirit- 
ual decisions actually wait? Can an 
adult measure values wisely, if he 
has not been informed as a child? 
Can parents escape the responsibility 
of guiding their children? 


If parents are to guide children, they 
will need a church's help, And they 
will want to know that the church 
Sunday school provides Bible-based, 
Christ-centered teachings. 


In Concordia’s “Life in Christ” Sun- 
day school series, each lesson is 
based directly on the Scriptures, re- 
lating and applying the Gospel to the 
student’s life... at each age level. 
You will want to know about Con- 
cordia’s many Sunday school ma- 
terials, as you ask yourself about 
your children’s religious teachings. 


Write for this 
informative free 
booklet, No. T-1072, 
“What do / want 

my children to 

know about God?" 





ncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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of esoterically savage novels, from De- 
cline and Fall to The Loved One. 

The short stories of this collection are 
told in the first person and appear in 
chronological order. As such, they are 
links in Alec Waugh’s own footloose life, 
beginning with his callow saunterings 
through Soho restaurants and Mayfair 
drawing rooms and ending with surprise 
encounters in tropic seas. As Alec Waugh 
sojourns from Malayan fields to 
Levantine hospitals, from German opera 
houses to sleepy islands in the Indian 
Ocean, his plots rise happily out of the 
travelogue prose. In The Last Chukka, 
the British manager of a Siamese lumber 
camp imagines that he has leprosy and 
goes jungle-crazy; in “Tahiti Waits,” a 
young man avoids marrying the girl he 
loves by plunging into a passionate affair 








rice 





with a vahine: in The Wicked Baronet 
a mystery that began on a slow train 
through Wessex is .resolved on a sun- 


dappled veranda in the Virgin Islands. 
The sea change caused by these junket- 
ings around the globe is generally favor- 
able to Waugh’s writing. In his 1926 The 
Making of a Matron, he needed 17 pages 
to dissect the not-too-complex character 
of a London deb; in 1942, when writing 
Bien Str, he required only six pages to 
tell infinitely about a charming 
pliant Lebanese girl whose good sense and 
good nature made war agreeable to Allied 
soldiers. 

Author Waugh’s aim, reflected in his 
title, is to be the kind of storyteller he 
has encountered in the bazaars of Bagh- 
dad and Marrakech. surrounded by an 
absorbed audience squatting on their 
haunches, His own modest place in the 
literary bazaar seems assured so long as 
readers want to hear about far places 
where men are sorely tested by extreme 
situations, all told in simple sentences and 
short paragraphs. 


more 





Sibling Rivalry 


THe Brotkers M (512 
Stacey—Pantheon ($5.95). 


pp.}—Tom 


As foreign correspondent for the Sunday 
Times of London, English-born Author 
Tom Stacey, 31, knows the depths and 
shallows of African politics. As a trained 
anthropologist (The Hostile Sun), he has 
a strong sense of what it must be like to 
live in a primitive society, and also the 
dangers facing the educated African who 
defies both Europe and his tribal past. It 
is this last theme—rather than a sampling 
of the yeasty brew of independence—that 
Novelist Stacey has drawn on for this 
deeply felt and disturbing first novel. 

The “brothers” are an oddly matched 
pair of students at Oxford: stocky, crew- 
cut Bob McNair from Canada and tall 
black Daudi Mukasa from Uganda. Both 
view the great world of Europe with the 
eyes of provincials, but where McNair 
sees purpose and proportion, Mukasa finds 
only disillusionment and decay. It is one 
of the book's first ironies that Mukasa, 
who rejects Europe, is more successful in 
terms of popularity and girls than McNair, 
| who loves it. 














Marthe Holmes 
STACEY 


“SUNDAY TIMES's” 
Deep y telt and disturbing. 


Ratty Huts. But when both young men 
meet again in Africa, the tables are turned. 
McNair unwillingly inherits the mantle of 
white superiority, while Mukasa, despite 
his Oxford degree, is just another black in 
the opinion of white settlers and primitive 


tribesmen. Author Stacey sends the 
“brothers” off on a long expedition to 
soaring, snow-crested Ruwenzori, the fa- 
bled Mountains of the Moon. As they 


fight their way through bamboo forests 
and up mist-shrouded crags, the clash of 
culture, personality and race is heightened. 

Nights, the two men lie in rat-infested 
village huts, hating each other. Days, they 
struggle on in a chorus of mutual com- 
plaint. Without quite meaning to, McNair 
takes over the physical and mental leader- 
ship. Mukasa regresses into a childish 
envy. He steals McNair’s fountain pen, 
notebook and aspirin, or perversely argues 
that Africans are obviously “inferior” to 
Europeans. McNair is at last goaded into 
shouting at Mukasa, “You god-damned 
black monkey!" 

Illegal Short Cut. The indignities 
mount, Mukasa’s long-sought aunt, the 
twin sister of his dead mother, proves to 
be a filthy, half-mad old woman who has 
been driven from the tribe as a witch. To 
save her wretched life, McNair risks tak- 
ing an illegal short cut through the Belgian 
Congo. They are swiftly arrested. McNair, 
as a white man, is quartered with the 
Belgian officers, but Mukasa gets slapped 
around by the hard-eyed and 
thrown into a jail crammed with demented 
African cultists, Engineering an escape, 
McNair brings them all to a greater doom: 
abandonment for the half-mad aunt, be- 
trayal for McNair and death for Mukasa. 
Stacey's message is a paradox: “To die is 
not to have been defeated, to live is not 
a conquering.” In time, he suggests, 
understanding will be gained. But first, 
it seems clear, many Mukasas—and some 
McNairs—must pay the cost in blood. 


police 
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Ixoclalk 


TRADE MARK 





“These Kodak Pageant Projectors can record sound as well as play it back, We use them to transfer sound 
from magnetic film to duplicate prints... saving time and recording expense, and providing flexibility.” 


“Movies communicate in minutes what would 
otherwise take hours or days to learn” 


Says producer Charles Probst, President, 
Cinefonics Inc., a Division of Cook Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
“Our movies speed the interchange of 
technical information—create an un- 
derstanding vitally needed among engi- 
neering teams widely separated by place, 
time, or technology. These motion pic- 
tures also help the layman understand 
scientific advances, especially in nuclear 
and space age projects. 

“Cinefonics film reports, we've been 


told, can interpret and communicate 
faster than personal talks or visits. 

“One way we meet our ‘crash’ dead- 
lines—when vital information must be 
filmed with sound and rushed to many 
places for viewing simultaneously—is 
with the Kodak Pageant Projector setup 
(above) for recording magnetic sound 
tracks. 

“We use many Kodak Pageant Sound 
Projectors because they're compact and 
quiet, because their performance flatters 


the motion pictures we make, and be- 
cause they don’t get in the way of what 
we're showing.” 


Smooth presentations 

... that’s the Kodak Pageant idea. A 
projector that takes distractions out of 
screened instructional, sales, educational, 
and business motion pictures. 


A Kodak audio-visual dealer will 
demonstrate. Or, write for detailed 
booklet, 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Is it an ocean trip? Are you making 
tracks for the airport? In either case, 
don’t leave TIME behind. Arrange 
in advance for your subscription 
copies to meet you en route—and 
keep up with you every week of the 
way. 


There's no charge for this service. If 
you're planning a trip outside the 
U.S., all you need do is give us six 
weeks notice of your schedule. 
Wherever in the world you are, we'll 
deliver one or another of TIME’s 
five international editions. (They're 
all in English, with the same current 
news you'd have been reading in 
TIME back home.) 


But, to coordinate our schedule with 
your own travel calendar, we must 
have your itinerary. So... to take 
us up on this offer, please write us 
now for an Itinerary Form. Com- 
plete the form, return it at least six 
weeks before you depart—and we'll 
do the rest. 


For an Itinerary Form, send a post- 
card or letter (with your name and 
address, as they appear on your 
TIME subscription address label) to: 


TIME Travel Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave. * Chicago, III. 


_ Another Witness 


| Hungarian, middle-class Jewish 


American Commissar (477 pp.}—San- 
dor Voros—Chilton ($4.95). 


Many men with natural distinction of 
mind—Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, 
Whittaker Chambers and Gustav Regler 
—have tried to read the Marxist riddle. 
By what stages does the self-sacrificing 
zeal of the idealist recruit to Communism 
become converted into the coldly inhu- 
man amorality of the full-fledged appara- 
tus man in the party’s higher echelons? 
What turns the utopian dream of univer- 
sal brotherhood into the nightmare reality 
of the police state? 

Sandor Voros, a Hungarian-born, Amer- 
ican ex-Communist, adds nothing but cor- 
roboration to their impressive testimony; 
indeed, if his book has a place in anti- 
Communist literature. it comes from the 
fact that basically he was a very ordinary 
fellow. Not philosophical revulsion or a 
moral crisis, but outraged innocence was 
his ticket of leave from the party, and he 
writes in appropriate style. rather like an 
Eagle Scout who discovered that the fix 
Was on at national headquarters. 

Red Decade. As autobiography, Voros’ 
story is as boring as the next man’s: he 
lacks the artist's power of making others 
listen to his own troubles. Yet it is true 
and a convincing book, and one of a 
growing number of documents necessary 
for those who wish to understand the 
schisms of the 20th century. 

Voros was the son of a prosperous, 
family, 
old enough to have briefly worn a uniform 
in World War I. An immigrant to the U.S. 
at 21, he worked in sweatshops as a fur- 
rier. He prospered (Stoo a week was 
money in those far-off days), but sym- 
pathy for the anti-Horthy movement in 
Hungary brought him into touch with the 
Communists who were running it. He 
seems to have drifted into Communism 
through loneliness, general muddle, and 
a real sympathy that made him unhappy 
when other people had no money for food 
or rent. He doesn't even seem to have 
thought about it much. That. in fact, is 
the menacing doctrine of his book. If 
“conditions” are right, Voros implies, 
Communism in the U.S. would again do 
quite as nicely as it did in the Red decade. 

Party Post. Voros was never a party 
bigwig, although he rose to be appointed 
to the patsy post of campaign manager 
for Earl Browder in the 1936 presidential 
elections; it suited Voros, who at his in- 
tellectual best was very woolly on Marxist 
theory. This philosophical fuzziness saved 
him; he stubbornly remained human. Or- 
dered to Spain in 1937, he was promoted 
to chief of the Anglo-American section 
of the historical section of the Inter- 
national Brigade. It seems to have been 
one of the party's mistakes. Voros did not 
have it in him to be an executioner. He 
was shocked at the spectacle of an Ameri- 
can comrade reveling in his role as a rear 
echelon judge-executioner; at the party's 
callousness to the common claims of hu- 
manity; e¢.g., mail from the American 








INTERNATIONAL BrIGADE’s Voros 
Doubly outcast. 


survivors of the Aragon rout of 1938 
was left piled up in the party's Paris 
office because a comrade had swiped the 
stamp money, Also, he came to know 
that of the millions collected by the party 
for “Spanish aid,” 99¢ out of every dollar 
stuck to the party's pocket. 

It is always some little thing that 
makes for a change of faith. In Voros' 
case, it seems to have been that stamp 
money. He stirred up a row about the 
mail and finally said: “I believe you, 
comrade, individually you are not respon- 
sible. But collectively. every single son- 
of-a-bitch of us is.” 

Out of Silence. To think like this, and 
worse, to think it aloud, is no longer to 
think as a Communist. Back in the U.S., 
Voros learned with a sense of horror that 
he had become one of the party’s chosen 
people, with jobs, adulation, power and 
prestige at his command. But he opted 
out to go into mute retirement, chew the 
cud of experience and try, with his faith- 
ful wife, who had followed him in and out 
of the party, to acquire the anonymity 
that is the most merciful fate in store 
for the ex-party man. 

Voros today is bitterly aware that an 
ex-Communist is doubly an outcast. Those 
who are unforgiving toward the vocal ex- 
Communist should be aware that nothing 
could please the party more. The sermons 
of renegade Communist votaries may be 
a bore. but then so are most other kinds 
of salutary advice. Those who affect to 
believe that all ex-Communists write 
books about their party-going days might 
ponder the statistic Voros offers—that a 
million living Americans have passed 
through the Marxist mill and have been 
brainwashed into silence. Voros has had 
the courage to digest his experience and 
try to tell what it was all about. He 
is one of a handful. 
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WHAT 
HAPPENED 


MAIN 
STREET ? 


The horse and buggy are long gone from Main 
Street. And so are the sun-faded merchandise 
in the shop windows, the slow-moving stock on 
the shelves, the bulk foodstuffs, including the 
celebrated cracker barrel . . . The tremendous 
strides made by motor transport in providing 
overnight service for communities hundreds of 
miles from metropolitan centers have brought 
to Main Street a new way of life. Now, in the 
smallest of towns across the land, you can buy 
from the same broad range of high quality 
merchandise—in all lines—available to the city 
dweller. Thanks to trucks, the corner store on 
Main Street offers the same shopping satisfac- 
tion as the big downtown department store. 
And remember — “Main Street” includes the 
thousands of bright and shining shopping 
centers—wherever they may be located—all over 


America. 


AMERICAN 
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THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 








TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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(SEE BACK COVER) 


The Wonderful World 
of Hilton Hotels 


. 

CONRAD N. HILTON, 
President and Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT P. WILLIFORD, 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT J. CAVERLY, 
Executive Vice President 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Joseph P. Binns, Vice President 
New York Crry: Waldorf-Astoria, Statler 
Hilton, Savoy Hilton, New York Hilton (under 
construction) + BOSTON: Statler Hilton «+ WasH- 
INGTON, D. C.: Statler Hilton + PrrrssurGH: 
Pittsburgh Hilton * Burraco: Statler Hilton « 
Hartrorp; Statler Hilton. 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
Vernon Herndon, Vice President 
Cuicaco: Conrad Hilton, Palmer House + 
Derrort: Statler Hilton + Cincinnati: Nether- 
land Hilton, Terrace Hilton « CLEVELAND: 
Statler Hilton + Cotumaus: Deshler Hilton «+ 
Dayton: Dayton Biltmore + St, Louis: Statler 


Hilton. WESTERN DIVISION 
Spear! Ellison, Vice President 
Honovutu, Hawan: Hilton Hawaiian Village « 
Los ANGetes; Statler Hilton, Beverly Hilton 
(Beverty HILts) «+ Denver: Denver Hilton « 
fouston: Shamrock Hilton » Dattas: Statler 
2 * Fort Wort: Hilton Hotel + Et Paso: 


I viel » ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel. 
ie * construction in: SAN FRANCISCO, 
Cu tILAND, OREGON. 
DIVISION 
Conres ton, Jr., Vice President 


ATLANTA «© N ORLEANS * Et Paso + SAN 
Francisco. Ui::'er construction: AURORA, ILL. + 
Texrytown, N. Y. « SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Curt Strand, Vice President 
«-rlin, Germany, Berlin Hilton + Cairo, Egypt, 
U.A.R., Nile Hilton + Istanbul, Turkey, Istan- 
bul Hilton + Madrid, Spain, Castellana Hilton « 
Mexico City, Mexico, Continental Hilton « 
Acapulco, Mexico, Las Brisas Hilton + Mon- 
treal, Canada, Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. 
hotel) + Panama, R.P., El Panama Hilton « 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Caribe Hilton + St, 
Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, Virgin Isle Hilton 
+ Santiago, Chile, Hotel Carrera + Associated 
Hotels in Australia: Melbourne, Chevron 
Hilton + Surfers’ Paradise, Chevron Hilton « 
Sydney, Chevron Hilton « Under construction: 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands « 
Athens, Greece + London, England «+ Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad + Rome, Italy + Teheran, Iran. 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Reservation office (see telephone 
directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or Special res- 


ervation centers; New York, LOngacre 3-6900 + 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772 - Los Angeles, 
MAdison 8-6231 + San Francisco, YUkon 
6-0575 + Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Mein Kampf. A calm, fair, objective 
and appalling documentary of Hitler and 
his gruesome works, compiled from news- 
reels, Nazi propaganda pictures, Wehr- 
macht battle films and secret police foot- 
age by Swedish Film Maker Erwin Leiser. 

La Dolce Vita. The road to hell in this 
case is Rome's Via Veneto, and it is paved 
with the good intentions of a gossip re- 
porter, who slides into corruption (he be- 
comes a pressagent) during three screen 
hours divided equally between boredom 
and skillfully done scenes of moral decay. 

Days of Thrills and Laughter. Comedy 
and heroics, silent and violent, with Char- 
lie Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks. 

L’Avventura (in Italian). Director Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni draws with exquisite 
skill a picture of lovers pairing unhappily 
on an Aeolian beach—characters bored, 
futile and afflicted with Kierkegaard’s 
“sickness unto death,” 

Shadows. Led by Actor-turned-Director 
John Cassavetes, actors improvise a film 


| on racial tensions and make some howling 


blunders—but also, almost accidentally, a 
significant piece of folk art. 


TELEVISION) 


Wed., May 10 

Perry Como’s Music Hall (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).* Guests are Paul Anka, Marion 
Marlowe and Jack E. Leonard. Color. 

Naked City (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Called 
“C3Hs(NOs)s," which means_nitroglycer- 
in, this is the story of a high school teacher 
(Hume Cronyn) who misplaces some. 


Thurs., May 11 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Depressing or delightful, ac- 
cording to how the viewer views education: 
200 Florida State University students doing 
circus acts for which many of them get 
college credits, 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Douglas Fairbanks in The Thief of Bagdad. 
Fri., May 12 

The Twilight Zone (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
Comedian Shelley Berman plays an office 
worker who decides to eliminate life's an- 
noyances—landlady, other subway riders, 
other office workers. 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). A major news story, covered by the 
network's operatives, With Walter Cronkite. 

ABC’s Wide World of Sports (4:30-7 
p.m.). The country’s top bowlers roll for 
$75,000 in the noisy sport’s grand cham- 
pionship match. 

The Bob Hope Buick Show (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 pm.), Guest stars are James Garner, 
Julie London, Juliet Prowse. 

Our American Heritage (NBC, 9:30-10 
pm.). “Woodrow Wilson and the Unknown 
Soldier”; still photos and live drama, with 
Don Ameche narrating. 


Sun., May 14 


Eichmann on Trial (ABC, 4-4:30 p.m.). 
Bill Shadel is anchorman, with Reporters 
Yale Newman and Quincy Howe. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 


| Walter Cronkite narrates a documentary 


* All times E.D.T. 


investigation of the history of commercial 
aviation. Repeat. 

Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). Richard Burton 
speaks Churchill's words and Gary Merrill 
narrates: The Battle of the Bulge. 


Tues., May 16 

Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). The 
first motion pictures of aborigines in Arn- 
hem Land, in northeastern Australia. 

Close-Up! (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). “The 
Land of the Black Ghost”; part 2 of a 
series on Kenya. 

13th Annual Emmy Awards Show (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). TV applauds TV. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Carnival! Lili, with a touch of Liliom, 
make a musical that is often, but not 
always, worthy of its exclamation mark. 
Anna Maria Alberghetti is the waif, and 
Pierre Olaf is a superb clown, 

A Far Country. The early years of 
Freud are presented in an imperfect but 
successful marriage of document and 
drama. Steven Hill is able as the strug- 
gling psychoanalyst, and Kim Stanley is 
excellent as his patient. 

Big Fish, Little Fish. An honest, un- 
hackneyed, sometimes labored comedy 
about a has-been editor who lands in the 
frying pan of false success. 

Mary, Mary. Jean Kerr's often funny, 
always likable, verbal pingpong match 
between a wisecracking divorcee and her 
publisher husband is just diverting enough 
to overcome the rather thin narrative. 

The Devil's Advocate. High-intentioned 
and penetratingly provocative, this play, 
which asks the large questions, is none- 
theless too theatrical. 

Irma La Douce. Paris, prostitutes, and 
England's sprightly Elizabeth Seal in a 
frothy, piquant French musical, 

Rhinoceros, Conformity gets a rhinoc- 
eros-hiding in lonesco’s funny but far- 
fetched allegory. 

All the Way Home. Despite its inade- 
quacies, more small coins of pure silver 
and less stage money than any other 
American play of the season. 

Also recommended: Camelot, A Taste 
of Honey, Advise and Consent. 


Off Broadway 

The best back-alley art: Under Milk 
Wood, a fresh retelling of life in the vil- 
lage Dylan Thomas waggishly named 
Llareggub; Call Me by My Rightful 
Name, an astringent tale of racial misfits 
by New Playwright Michael Shurtleff; The 
American Dream, Edward Albee’s effec- 
tive dissection of modern man; The Con- 
nection, a relentless study of narcotics and 
nihilists; The Zoo Story, another Albee 
commentary, wedded to Samuel Beckett's 
monologue, Krapp’s Last Tape; In the 
Jungle of Cities, Bertolt Brecht's intri- 
guing early effort; Hedda Gabler, an ex- 
cellent production of the Ibsen classic; and 
the durable Brecht-Weill-Blitzstein classic, 
The Threepenny Opera. 


On Tour 

Becket. Arthur Kennedy as the Arch- 
bishop and Sir Laurence Olivier, a for- 
midable Henry H. Reopening on Broad- 
way: May 8-27. 
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Hard water, anyone? 





You'll have to take the rocks with it. Hard water and dissolved rock go together, making , 
hard labor of housework, curd and scum of soapsuds. Culligan takes the hardness i 
out of water by taking out the rock. Clothes come cleaner, complexions glow, china Bec a7 fay coon sett 
and glassware glisten. And there's no more water-on-the-rocks. Culligan, anyone? "You own it We own it 


° 
Cul bigern...szen MOST OFTEN WHERE THERE'S WATER TO SOFTEN 


Culligan, Inc and franchised dealers in the United States, Canada, Latin America, Europe and Asia + Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois » Franchises available 
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OUR COMPETITORS’ 
WHISRY IS 
MARVELOUS 


«SO why buy Grant’s 2? 


8 
Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky Aer 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 5 F 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice } 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and}; > #-- 


meer d 


mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- Grants 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch ND ee 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. Shoah 


ae bt 


SO now try Grant’s / at 


* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 
86 PROOF—SOLE U.S. pisTeiBuTORS Austin, Nichols & Co.. Inc. new vork—wew york 





“The Insured will be regarded as totally disabled 
when, by reason of accidental bodily injury or by 
sickness, his average monthly earned income for a 
period of four months has not exceeded one-fourth 
of his former earned income (averaged monthly for 
the twelve months immediately preceding such four 
months).”’ This is how total disability is defined in 
our contract. It is, as you will see if you compare it 
with others, unique. It typifies the big benefits you 
find in the Mutual Benefit Life policy. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY » NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 














BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The Age of Reason, by Harold Nicol- 
son, Catherine the Great, Jonathan Swift, 
John Wesley and a score of other 18th 
century movers and shapers are laved in 
the warm glow of idiosyncrasy rather than 
the cold light of 100% accuracy. The 
author writes in the witty and amusing 
fashion of a male Nancy Mitford. 

Lanterns and Lances, by James Thurber. 
More fun than a barrel of money. 

Phaedra and Figaro, translated by Rob- 
ert Lowell and Jacques Barzun. Two 
dramas of sexuality, one tragic and one 


eine 


| comic, rendered with a skill that does 


Justice to the fiery poetry of Racine and 
the bubbling word play of Beaumarchais 

Some People, Places, and Things That 
Will Not Appear in My Next Novel, by 
John Cheever. Pursusng the invisible fly 
in the ointment of their lives, John Chee- 
ver’s decent, middle-class people drop into 
a limbo of alcoholic oblivion, sexual prom- 
iscuity and lonely despair that very much 
resembles hell, 

Snake Man, by Alan Wykes. More re- 
markable than any of the rare snakes he 
has captured is C.J.P. lonides. a legendary 
eccentric whose fife displays all the im- 
perious instincts of the aristocrat without 
an inhibiting trace of the code of a 
gentleman, 

The Proverb and Other Stories, by Mar- 
cel Aymeé, In the hands of this artful 
French writer, pictures become edible, 
people lapse into “temporary death,” fa 
thers take their sons’ exams, and art itself 
becomes the science of the impossible. 

The New English Bible. An often skill- 
ful, sometimes stilted attempt to make the 
New Testament Scripture more intelligible 
to moderns. 

The Odyssey. Robert Fitzgerald trans- 
lates into the crisp, demotic argot of 
today the tale of wily Odysseus. 


Best Sellers 
( yp previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 
FICTION 
|. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1) 


¥ 2. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (2) 


¥ 3. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (3) 
4. Hawaii, Michener (5) 

¥ 5S. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (4) 
6. Advise and Consent, Drury (7) 

¥ 7. Midcentury, Dos Passos (6) 
8. Don't Tell Alfred, Mitford 

VY 9 Winnie Mle Pu, Milne 


10. The Chateau, Maxwell 


NONFICTION 
¥ 1. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
VY 2. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (3) 
3. The New English Bible (2) 
4. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (7) 
5, Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (4) 
6. Reality in Advertising, Reeves 
Japanese Inn, Statler (6) 
8. Who Killed Society? Amory (5) 
9. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer 
¥ 10. Skyline, Fowler (8) 





* Position on last week's list. 
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MWaltionals with Tape Recorders return 83% 


annually on our investment!” 


— STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC., 








‘Ou le | facilitic ecur du yur ff i easo? f 
j ide, ¢ nse sur aceour er! t co plete tatemer 
é t pro t tt eral d previous]l 
rapid and accurate data for controll f ol il machine 
hese wide-spre: ke ( nd 
Nat i nine na f | ime to be 
ched pape e recorders in our J] ust ) t 
ng department is 6 nnu —_ 2 a, 
our investme! AS EEA CALto7 
“Also, National equipment pern 
to handle the increases in work-loads that 
ir 
annual profit. ¥ 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ASPARAGUS 
CUTS ano TIPS 





IN 1961, CELEBRATING 100 YEARS OF 
PROGRESS helping to 


tke America 


the best fed nation ... Stokely-V Camp 
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Reflect ...on 
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Pick uy shone ut Hilton Hotel and you 
service. Prompt service. Smiling set Fr il 
service. That's what we think of when we sat 
hospitality. That and lots of litthe things—hi 


an 





abundance of fresh, soft. fully towels 


Wherever vou go, use havle Dheanehe 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. Fo 
ipplication write Hilton Credit Corporation, 
8544 Sunset Blvd., Los Anucles 46, ¢ 
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